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NO CHILD LEFT BEHIND: THE NEED TO 
ADDRESS THE DROPOUT CRISIS 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 2002 

U.S. Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:00 a.m., in the 
School Board Hearing Room, Las Cruces Public Schools, 505 S. 
Main, Las Cruces, NM, the Senator Bingaman presiding. 

Present: Senator Bingaman. 

Opening Statement of Senator Bingaman 

Senator Bingaman. I would like to begin by thanking the Chair- 
man of the Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions (HELP) Com- 
mittee, Senator Kennedy, for agreeing to convene this field hearing 
to discuss an extremely important topic — dropout prevention. 

Education has always been a top issue of debate in Washin^on. 
Recently, the debate has focused on crucial issues such as achieve- 
ment gaps between disadvantaged students and their peers, teach- 
er quality, and parental choice. I support putting these issues on 
the top of the agenda — on the Federal as well as State and local 
levels — ^but not enough attention is being given to the issue of drop- 
out prevention. 

The Problem is dropout statistics. The most recent data shows 
that more than 10 percent of the young adult population dropped 
out of school from 1999-2000. Among Hispanics, the percentage 
was over 27 percent. 

In October, 2000, approximately 3.8 million young adults were 
not enrolled in a high school program and had not completed high 
school. Over 3,000 young people drop out of our high schools and 
middle schools each school day. Nearly half a million students in 
grades 10 through 12 drop out of school each year. 

Although we have shown some progress in recent years. New 
Mexico remains at the bottom of the list nationally in terms of 
dropout rates, 46th in the Nation in 1998-99. During the 1999-2000 
school year, almost 6,000 students dropped out of school in New 
Mexico. 

As is the case nationally, the problem is magnified for certain 
groups of students in our State. The Hispanic dropout rate is twice 
that of whites and the Native American dropout rate is one and 
one half times that of whites. 7.8 percent of Hispanics; 5.8 percent 
of Native Americans; 3.9 percent of whites. Despite the distressing 
dropout problems in our State, there has been little concerted effort 
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to provide or coordinate effective and proven dropout prevention 
programs for at-risk children. 

Federal Efforts to Address the Problem: 

On the Federal level, I have worked to secure attention and re- 
sources to address this issue for many years. At my request, in 
1996 and 1997 a group of nationally recognized experts assembled 
to help find solutions to the particularly high dropout rate among 
Hispanic students. The Hispanic Dropout Project found widespread 
misunderstandings about the underlying causes of high dropout 
rates, and a lack of familiarity about effective dropout prevention 
programs has prevented schools from implementing programs to 
decrease dropout rates. 

In the fiscal year 2001 budget, we were able to secure a small 
pot of Federal funds to create the Dropout Prevention Demonstra- 
tion Program, modeled on the recommendations of this panel of ex- 
perts. Under this program, 10 to 15 awards of $200,000 to $500,000 
were given to State Educational Agencies and Local Educational 
Agencies to strengthen and expand effective dropout prevention 
programs. Gadsden Public Schools was one of the recipients of 
those awards. We look forward to hearing about their progress 
later this morning. 

The large education bill signed into law earlier this year. The 
Leave No Child Left Behind Act, included legislation authorizing 
an expansion of this program. This program authorizes $125 mil- 
lion in Federal funding for districts to implement proven dropout 
prevention strategies. The bill also provides for the creation of a 
national clearinghouse to disseminate information on research, best 
practices, and available resources to help schools implement effec- 
tive school dropout prevention programs, and establishes a national 
recognition program to spotlight schools that do successfully reduce 
their dropout rates. 

We also were able to secure authorization to expand the Smaller 
Learning Communities Program. Using funds from this program, 
at least half of the high schools in Albuquerque have implemented 
Smaller Learning Community or schools-within-schools programs. 
These programs help large high schools to create more individual- 
ized learning environments for students. There are many benefits 
to these programs, one of which is reduced dropout rates. For ex- 
ample, Cibola High School, in Albuquerque, used just such a fo- 
cused effort and a small Federal grant to reduce its dropout rate 
from nine percent to less than two percent in just 4 years. 

We also secured authority to create an Advanced Placement pro- 
gram that for the first time will provide Federal funds on the local 
level to expand access to Advanced Placement Programs. This pro- 
gram is not directed toward dropout prevention per se, but rather 
focuses on raising standards at the high school level so that stu- 
dents are better prepared for a postsecondary education. Neverthe- 
less, as the witness from the Hobbs School District, Superintendent 
Rounds will testify, when integrated into the curriculum, even in 
the early grades, this program can have a positive impact on drop- 
out rates. 

As many of you know, the No Child Left Behind Act also in- 
cluded new expanded accountability for student performance. The 
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primary focus of this new accountability system is improves stu- 
dent performance on statewide assessments. 

The increased focus on assessments has led many to fear that 
dropout rates will increase as States strive to meet their academic 
performance goals. There is a real danger that kids that aren’t 
doing well on the tests will be the ones most likely to drop out. To 
respond to these real concerns, we added dropout reduction as a 
factor that must be considered when judging school performance. 
But we must do more. We must also provide schools with the re- 
sources that they need to implement effective programs. 

Need for Additional Resources: 

So far we have secured some funding for each of the Federal pro- 
grams that I have outlined and last year were able to secure major 
increases for the core Federal programs impacting poor students, 
including the Title I program and the Teacher Quality programs, 
but the President’s budget provided virtually no increase in edu- 
cation funding and zero funded the Dropout Prevention and Small- 
er Learning Communities Programs. This is extremely short-sight- 
ed. 

The economic impact of the dropout problem is real. A recent 
study found that graduating from high school can increase a per- 
son’s earning by $1.60 per hour while each year of work experience 
only increases earning by 7 cents per hour. But education can also 
bring other less tangible benefits to those pursuing it and the non- 
monetary losses flowing from dropping out can be real and dev- 
astating to the individual and to society at large. We must work 
together to address this issue. 

It is my pleasure to introduce the many distinguished witnesses 
who have traveled here today to share their wisdom on this topic. 
All of the witnesses have dedicated themselves to helping children 
succeed. I thank them for their willingness to come today and for 
all of their good work. Many of the witnesses will present testi- 
mony about successful efforts on the State and local level directed 
at dropout prevention. All of the witnesses will share their perspec- 
tives on how we can work together to more adequately address this 
pressing problem. 

STATEMENT OF KRISTINE MEURER, Ph.D., DIRECTOR, SCHOOL 

HEALTH UNIT, NEW MEXICO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION; 

KAREN SANCHEZ-GRIEGO, STATE COORDINATOR ENLACE 

PROGRAM; McCLELLAN HALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF 

THE NATIONAL INDIAN YOUTH LEADERSHIP PROJECT IN 

GALLUP 

Senator Bingaman. Dr. Meurer. 

Ms. Meurer. Good morning, I am Dr. Kristine Meurer, Director 
of the School Health Unit of the State Department of Education. 
It is a privilege for me to be here representing the State Depart- 
ment and State Board of Education at the invitation of Senator Jeff 
Bingaman. We look forward to providing testimony on this impor- 
tant topic of dropout prevention and the Senate’s Health, Edu- 
cation and Pension Committee. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Michael Davis, sends 
his greeting and an apology for being unable to attend this hearing. 
The State Board of Education is also meeting today in Santa Fe. 
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We truly appreciate the work that Senator Bingaman does on be- 
half of New Mexicans. In particular, he has become a champion of 
many programs to improve public education and the educational 
outcomes of our children. 

A specific area of his attention and concern has been students 
who drop out of school before earning a diploma. He has been dili- 
gent in calling this concern to the attention of educators and the 
public, and has been a leader in seeking and securing resources to 
address the needs of students at risk of dropping out. 

The State Department of Education wishes to go on record in 
support of Senator Bingaman’s efforts to continue to fund the Fed- 
eral dropout program that he has been so instrumental in estab- 
lishing. We hope that our testimony today will reinforce the fact 
that the concerted efforts of policymakers and educators can have 
a tremendous positive impact on school completion. 

The primary focus of my remarks will be to provide an overview 
of the status of the dropout problem in New Mexico. Those of you 
who are familiar with the topic are aware that there has histori- 
cally been a good deal of confusion and frustration in understand- 
ing and interpreting dropout statistics due to the wide variety of 
methods that were used to collect, compute and report this data. 
To remedy this problem, the National Center for Education Statis- 
tics (NCES) has attempted during the past two decades to establish 
and get all states to agree to adopt a standard methodology to re- 
port dropout data. New Mexico adopted the NCES standards and 
definitions in 1992-93, and is one of 37 states currently using this 
methodology to report results. This standardization ensures the re- 
liability and consistency of New Mexico dropout data for the past 
decade. 

The method used by New Mexico to report statistics is called an 
“event” rate. This statistic represents the students who drop out of 
school during a specific school year and don’t re-enroll without com- 
pleting a high school program. This measure provides important in- 
formation on an annual basis of how effective we have been in 
keeping students in school. 

So how has New Mexico fared in the past decade using NCES 
dropout standards? As you can see from our table, our dropout rate 
in 1992-93 was 8 percent. Over the next 2 years it climbed to 8.7 
percent. Senator Bingaman and State policymakers expressed great 
concern about this increasing trend and challenged educators to 
better address the needs of students at risk of leaving school pre- 
maturely. 

As a result of this public attention and their own concerns about 
increasing dropout rates, educators began to focus more intently on 
solutions to this problem. Many schools and districts developed and 
implemented strategies to identify and intervene with students at 
risk of dropping out, and to attract dropouts back into their pro- 
grams. At the same time, the State Board of Education and the 
State Legislature collaborated on a proposal to add an “at risk” fac- 
tor to the public school funding formula to increase district re- 
sources to support intervention programs. 

State law established the at-risk factor in 1997-98, and schools 
used this resource to expand existing programs and establish new 
programs. The increased attention, focus and resources are work- 
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ing. New Mexico’s dropout rate has been steadily declining since 
1994-95. The reductions have been significant, as you can see from 
this table today. It is my privilege to release for the first time the 
statewide dropout rate for the 2000-2001 school year. The dropout 
rate is 5.3 percent. This is the lowest dropout rate since New Mex- 
ico began reporting dropout rates in 1977-1978. The 2000-2001 
complete dropout report with data on the performance of all schools 
and districts in the State will be released in December 2002. 

As significant as the percentage reduction has been since 1994- 
95 the actual numbers have even more impact. The 1994-95 rate 
of 8.7 percent represents 7,792 students who dropped out that year. 
The 5.3 percent rate for 2000-2001 represents 5,095 students. In 
other words. New Mexico educators have been successful in devel- 
oping strategies and programs to keep 2,697 students in school that 
would have been dropouts just 7 years ago. 

The NCES also uses US census data to report “status” dropout 
rates, which measure young adults ages 18-24 who are not cur- 
rently enrolled in school and who have not received a high school 
diploma or GED. This statistic has also improved significantly in 
New Mexico since 1994-1996, 78.8 percent, compared to 83 percent 
in 1998-2000. While this is still slightly below the national comple- 
tion rate of 85.7 percent. New Mexico now out performs our neigh- 
boring states of Colorado, 81.6 percent, Texas, 79.4 percent, and 
Arizona, 73.5 percent, in high school completion rates. 

Schools have also made considerable progress in reducing the 
dropout rates for ethnic populations with historically high dropout 
rates. The dropout rate for Native Americans in 2000-2001 is 5.9 
percent, a reduction from 8.6 percent in 1994-95. Schools have also 
had success in impacting the area where dropout rates have always 
been the highest in New Mexico, Hispanic students. The rate for 
these students has fallen from 10.9 percent in 1994-95 to 6.7 per- 
cent in 2000-2001. 

This is extremely good news and cause for congratulations to the 
New Mexico educators who have been instrumental in this turn- 
around. But there is still a great deal of work to be done to ensure 
that all students complete a high school program and have the op- 
portunity to pursue a career or further education options of their 
choice. 

I hope you will have the opportunity today to hear directly from 
some of the practitioners responsible for these positive statistical 
trends. While policymakers and State and district administrators 
can help create the climate for successful dropout prevention pro- 
grams, it is the dedication of those who work in the “trenches” that 
keep kids in school. Credit should also be given to those thousands 
of “at-risk” students who have overcome challenges and persevered 
to complete their high school education. 

Before concluding my remarks, I would like to spend a few min- 
utes reviewing the current priorities of the State Board and the 
State Department of Education in addressing the needs of high-risk 
students. 

The State Board continues to place great emphasis on early lit- 
eracy as a primary strategy in ensuring success in any student’s 
mid-school and high school years. The Board is committed to the 
goal of having all students reading at grade level by grade three. 
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Funds made available to the State under the “Reading First” pro- 
gram of “No Child Left Behind” (the Federal reauthorization of 
ESEA) will provide our State with over $8 million this year to sup- 
port literacy in grades K-3. We are proud that we are among the 
first ten States to be approved by the U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation for this program due to the quality of our application, and 
we are confident that research-based approaches to literacy will 
help us reach our grade three goal. 

The State Board has also placed a priority on student completion 
by including recommendations for high school reform in its 2003 
legislative package. The Board is highly supportive of changes in 
law, regulation and practice that will give greater flexibility to 
schools in designing programs to meet the diverse needs of their 
students. This will allow schools to better align coursework and 
graduation requirements to post high school pathways selected by 
students. 

The Board is also proposing programs that will provide more sta- 
bility and consistency when students wish to get concurrent high 
school and college credit by taking a course at a local post second- 
ary school. In addition the Board is proposing a “middle college” 
pilot that will allow students to work on both a high school diploma 
and an associates 2-year degree in a compressed period of time. 

The Board is also looking for opportunities for students to earn 
credit through high quality virtual schooling options. 

I would also like to briefly mention a dropout prevention pro- 
gram that is currently being piloted through a partnership between 
the State Department of Education and the Department of Health. 
Senators Bingaman and Domenici have been instrumental in pro- 
viding Federal funding for this pilot. I have been personally in- 
volved in both the development and implementation of this pro- 
gram, and am highly optimistic that this will prove successful. 

The dropout prevention pilot project’s name is PASS-Positive As- 
sistance for Student Success. For the next 2 years three high 
schools in New Mexico, Cuba, Belen and Espanola Valley High 
Schools, are each receiving $183,000 to participate in the pilot 
project. 

The pilot project is providing direct support to 9th grade students 
who are struggling with grades, attendance or personal issues, 
which make them more likely to drop out of school. The goal of the 
program is to provide support to students and their families early 
in their high school education so that they are less likely to see 
dropping out of school as their only option. Struggling students are 
referred to case managers who work with the student, their family 
and the school community to identify problems and create positive 
solutions to help the student succeed. The case managers also help 
students and families find other in-school and community services 
that will support them. The funds are also being used to develop 
support services in each pilot school such as tutoring, mentoring, 
and mental health counseling for at-risk students. 

The coordinator of the PASS program, Nissa Patterson, is here 
today. She provides ongoing technical assistance and training to 
the pilot schools and the case managers. 

In summary, we have accomplished a great deal, but there is still 
much work to be done to ensure that all students complete high 
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school. I will be glad to respond to questions or to obtain any addi- 
tional information requested by the committee. Thank you again 
for the opportunity to present this testimony on behalf of the State 
Board and State Department of Education. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Meurer may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

Senator Bingaman. Ms. Griego. 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. ENLACE “ENgaging LAtino Communities 
for Education” is a regional and statewide collaborative for the pur- 
pose of leveraging educational impacts for success among Hispanic 
youth. ENLACE in New Mexico is a movement embraced by the 
community to strengthen a collaborative effort to affect our edu- 
cational pipeline. 45 percent of Hispanic students in the State of 
New Mexico do not graduate from high school, therefore, not afford- 
ing them the opportunity to obtain a higher education. Eifty per- 
cent of Hispanic students on New Mexico higher education cam- 
puses do not receive their degrees. 

New Mexico received W.K. Kellogg Eoundation funding in the 
amount of $49 million for 4 years to address Hispanic higher edu- 
cation. 

125 institutions applied for the initial planning grant, with 30 of 
the 125 received planning funds based on this proposal. New Mex- 
ico was one of the 30 to receive $100,000 for the planning phase. 

The planning moneys were to be used to determine barriers to 
educational success, create and establish well-designed pro^ams 
that would assist Hispanic students in the State of New Mexico to 
graduate from high school and go on to college. All programs sys- 
tem address the K-16 pipeline. 

Programs were developed with the partners in our community: 
Parents, families, business, nonprofit organizations, community 
grass-roots groups, students, professors, teachers, educational insti- 
tutions, administrators, and New Mexico charity groups. This rec- 
ognizes that education is everyone’s business. 

Out of the 30 States which received a planning grant, only seven 
States were given implementation grants. New Mexico was chosen 
as one of the seven States. 

There are four grants in New Mexico, one in the southern part 
of the State, Las Cruces; northern part, Santa Ee, Espanola, etc; 
and central New Mexico, Albuquerque; as well as an overall State 
grant, which encompasses all of New Mexico. 

Our goals are to make systemic changes in our educational sys- 
tems that are positive and productive for Hispanic students. 

We are also looking at national policy changes in reference to 
Hispanic students and the future of their education. 

In the creation of this statewide collaborative model, our goal 
was to have a strong impact statewide, and this is currently being 
done. We have seen significant potential for the future in terms of 
making history in statewide educational development with others. 
It took several leaders from across our State with higher education 
leading the charge to have a dialogue to work toward programs 
that are best for Hispanics in our State kindergarten through col- 
lege, and do this with limited funding. 

Together we are sharing limited resources, which would maxi- 
mize our efforts to impact our youth. Our collaborative efforts have 
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already began the process in creating change not only locally and 
regionally in New Mexico, but at State and national levels as well. 
We, through ENLACE, are caring for the “WHOLE CHILD” in 
walking the talk of Hispanic cultural ways, values and including 
families as part of the educational structure of institutions. 

Our focus deals with K-16 education, policy analysis revision and 
reform; 

Leadership development at student, family, community, and in- 
stitutional levels; 

Enhance the statewide effectiveness of communication and dis- 
semination throughout the K-16 pipeline focused on sharing and 
refining “best practices” and; 

Close coordination of process and outcome evaluation on three 
levels, cluster, statewide, local projects, and to improve educational 
outcomes for all New Mexico Hispanics. 

New Mexico is the only statewide collaboration nationwide and 
was chosen due to our state’s vision and thinking outside the box. 
Many Hispanic children and families would not have access to 
ENLACE, via funding without great people in our State who had 
a vision. 

Statewide, all projects have three distinct yet interlocking pro- 
grams to reach our goals and fall in line with President Bush’s Ex- 
ecutive Order 13230, in the development of an advisory Commis- 
sion on Educational Excellence for Hispanic Americans, to address 
such concerns. The development of ENLACE came before the Presi- 
dent’s Executive Order. 

Programs to reach our goals and assist in a positive effect on 
Hispanic dropouts in our State are being accomplished via the fol- 
lowing components. 

Education Access Rooms (EAR’s) are being utilized as extensions 
to our local schools in local community centers, where students re- 
ceive much needed credits. Education Access Rooms use distance- 
learning resources, tutors, and parent involvement. We target 9th 
and 10th grade students at risk of dropping out. These centers 
work closely with these students’ families. 

Eamily centers are currently located at three high schools and we 
are in the process of development of these centers at each high 
school across the State. These centers were the brainchild of grass- 
roots community activists Maria Hines and Christina Chavez- 
Apodaca. They provide a multitude of services. But mostly, they 
empower families in the school’s surrounding community to have a 
voice in the education of their children, at the same time as provid- 
ing a unique place where families can come and share their con- 
cerns about our schools, one-on-one, with other parents. The Eam- 
ily Centers also have a strong relationship with bringing students 
who have dropped out back to school. Parents receive lists of stu- 
dents who are considered dropouts from the principal and/or are 
not attending classes. These parents then go door to door, within 
the community, speaking to students and parents on these lists, 
asking them why their students are not in school and how they can 
assist in getting the students back in school. Our parents call these 
“knock and talks.” A significant number of students who have 
dropped out have returned back to school because of these efforts. 
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Parent Universities are helping parents become strong advocates 
and coaches for their children. 

ENLACE has a variety of retention components within the grant, 
and the retention efforts stem from K-16. Our students have men- 
tors at all levels, support on campuses through course development 
such as: Chicano Studies classes, outside course work at the neigh- 
boring community centers, one-on-one support to assist with profes- 
sors, financial aid, and leadership to assist in tackling the bureau- 
cratic systems. 

In order to address the needs of Hispanic students throughout 
our educational pipeline, we have targeted key points of the edu- 
cational systems to intervene and assist students. Beginning in the 
middle schools, mentors are provided for at-risk students. In the 
high schools. Family Centers/Parent Universities will assist the 
schools and families to connect to better serve students. Chicano 
Studies courses and Latino literature at all ENLACE target high 
schools will provide culturally relevant teaching and empower His- 
panic students to excel in their studies. AVIDS courses have also 
been added. At out institutions of higher education throughout the 
State Early Warning Intervention systems are in place to assist in- 
coming freshmen maneuver through the educational system and 
succeed. 

A very unique component in which university students partici- 
pate in mentoring “at risk” middle school students provides one-on- 
one relationship building, provides a supportive environment for 
students to obtain academic success, make a unique connection, en- 
courage leadership, and provides support for these students to stay 
in school. 

Over 1500 students from across New Mexico have received sup- 
port from ENLACE. 

As we know, the success of student retention greatly depends on 
good teaching and teachers. Therefore, we have developed the His- 
panic Teacher Pipeline to increase the teacher pool in New Mexico 
and provide opportunities within the pipeline for Hispanics young 
and old to obtain a higher degree in the field of teaching. 

In an effort to ensure that our teacher population reflects the 
cultural wealth and diversity of New Mexico, Hispanic students 
will be exposed to teaching as a career as early as elementary 
school and on through college. The Pathways to Teaching program 
will encourage local Hispanic students to pursue teaching by pro- 
viding them with shadowing experiences, workshops, and scholar- 
ship assistance. Additionally, educational assistants are encouraged 
to finish their degrees to return to work in New Mexico. 

As we know, in order to make systematic changes for Hispanics 
in the State of New Mexico, we need to have data both qualitative 
and quantitative that show how the effects of the ENLACE move- 
ment are in creating better more productive citizens in the State 
of New Mexico. This is a strong component, and these results will 
be shared with the main stakeholders in New Mexico as we 
progress to fight for legislative and national policy issues for His- 
panics in our State as well as in the Nation. 

Given the mission of promoting greater access to higher edu- 
cation, retention, and graduation from higher educational institu- 
tions for Latino/Hispanic youth, ENLACE is organized to address 
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policy at the institutional, local, State and Federal levels. To 
achieve this, the ENLACE initiative identifies the institutional 
practices of barriers that interfere with student recruitment 
achievement, retention and graduation. In addition, we are ad- 
dressing local school district policies that can facilitate the goals of 
the ENLACE initiative. We are working with local partnerships as 
catalysts for surfacing and informing State policymakers as they 
grapple with budget and policy priorities. We are informing State 
policymakers at the State level, where much of the education poli- 
cies are generated. The collective lessons learned from the 13 
ENLACE sites nationwide will be instrumental as the initiative 
collaborates with other national entities to inform both the reau- 
thorization of the Higher Education Act, as it relates to unique and 
specific needs of Latino/Hispanic students, and the implementation 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). We are 
providing services and support to students within the K-16 edu- 
cational system. ENLACE is the first initiative with a national im- 
pact and will have documented results about how to support the 
educational success of Latino/Hispanic students nationwide. 

This Nation is in a crisis in reference to Hispanic/Latino edu- 
cation, and it has a direct impact on our future economic health. 
Therefore, financial and legislative support nationally is greatly 
needed to sustain the efforts ENLACE has made in retaining drop- 
out students and moving them on to higher education. We applaud 
the Kellogg Foundation for their initiative to address dropout’s re- 
tention and access to higher education for Latino youth. We look 
forward to work with the Federal Government to increase edu- 
cational access for Latinos. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Sanchez -Griego may be found in 
additional material.] 

Senator Bingaman. Mr. Hall, go right ahead. 

Mr. Hall. Thank you for this opportunity. My name is McClellan 
Hall. I am the founder and executive director of the National In- 
dian Youth Leadership Project. 

Senator Bingaman. You might pull that microphone a little clos- 
er so everyone in the audience can hear you. Mr. Hall. My name 
is McClellan Hall. I am the founder and executive director of the 
National Indian Youth Leadership Project. It is a national non- 
profit. It is based in Gallup. I’ve been an educator for over 25 years 
now. And 

Senator Bingaman. Let me ask you, do we have a copy of your 
testimony? 

Mr. Hall. Yes. I had some difficulties yesterday, but I have a 
copy here. I am going to try to summarize. 

Senator Bingaman. Go ahead, please. 

Mr. Hall. OK. The National Indian Youth Leadership Project is 
a nonprofit youth development organization that’s been working 
with young people for over 20 years. Our work is based on a coher- 
ent set of principles, devised to help young people develop skills 
and competencies to become capable individuals. Although we have 
been funded by various Federal and State agencies to do “preven- 
tion,” whether it is specifically targeted toward alcohol and tobacco 
and other drugs, dropout and other perceived deficits, our programs 
all include the same basic components of outdoor adventure, service 
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and service learning combined with a strong cultural awareness 
component. 

Our approaches, although they are primarily targeted to Native 
American youth, have been used with mixed populations in various 
venues have been successful in building resiliency, self-confidence 
and self-efficacy. 

In 2002, we are recognized by the Center for Substance Abuse, 
with the Exemplary Program Award for Project Venture approach. 
This program is typical of all NIYLP programs. In our approach to 
prevention, we never call our programs “prevention programs” and 
we don’t directly talk about the topic that we are worlSng to pre- 
vent. Project Venture focuses on positive alternative activities, 
which engage young people in many roles in the community, en- 
courage participants to stretch beyond their self-imposed limita- 
tions, and develop skills and foster resiliency. 

Our evaluation data places us among the top four or five pro- 
grams in a recent national cross-segment evaluation study con- 
ducted by CSAP. In addition, we were found to be the most effec- 
tive program, of all those studied, that were serving Native popu- 
lations. As a result of our national recognition, we now have nearly 
20 replication sites across the United States, and eight of those are 
here in New Mexico. 

One of our most powerful outcomes in our evaluation data is 
school bonding, so the relevance here should be clear. We work 
closely with the schools to recruit young people and work in the 
schools, and we have had a seven-year partnership with the Gallup 
McKinley schools, which has been challenging, to say the least. Our 
alternative school programs, public, tribal and BIA schools, as well 
as other programs, also offer accessibility to a number of young 
people to our programs. However, we recognize that large numbers 
of disaffected young people leave school before graduation for many 
of the same reasons that are cited, for involvement in alcohol, to- 
bacco and drug abuse. 

In our experience, going back nearly 20 years, a number of fac- 
tors influenced the relationships that young people from so-called 
minority groups have at those schools. I am going to skip around 
here a little bit. In Native communities, which have the highest 
dropout rates in New Mexico, as well as nationally, when I was the 
director of the Alternative School Program for the Cherokee Nation 
in Oklahoma, our dropout rate was 70 percent of the public schools 
in Northeastern Oklahoma. And when I came out to the Navajo 
reservation about 20 years ago, I found that it is not a lot different. 
And it is really difficult to document and get actual data on this, 
because the Gallup Mckinley schools cannot even provide what 
their dropout rate is for Native kids. 

Anyway, we have noticed some trends and can offer some rec- 
ommendations and strategies that will increase the probability that 
young people will complete high school. I have included some 
things here that schools could do immediately to affect the dropout 
rate. And the first one I suggested was service-learning programs. 
Student-driven projects where communities needs are researched, 
assessed and projects applied with extensive student input are a 
proven effective way of engaging young people in issues that are 
meaningful to them, and get them to invest themselves in the com- 
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munity. Youth voice should not he seen as optional or irrelevant. 
Quality service-learning opportunities have strong connections to 
the academic curriculum and support the culture and the commu- 
nity. Intergenerational projects which link youth and elders have 
great potential for authentic learning opportunities, as well as 
building connections to the culture and the community. Conversely, 
alienation is seen as a major factor in youth violence, vandalism 
and general apathy in our communities. 

I wanted to comment that Senator Wellstone recently introduced 
a request to Congress for supplemental funding for teacher training 
around service-learning, and I don’t know what the status of that 
is, but I wrote a support letter for that. 

Another suggestion that I included was quality after-school pro- 
grams. One trend that some people in our communities have ob- 
served is schools have increasingly become more like the prison in- 
dustp^, even adopting some of the same vocabulary, attitudes and 
architecture. Pressures to raise standardized test scores have elimi- 
nated many of the little things that schools could do, and have 
done, to make young people feel comfortable. Economic realities 
have eliminated many of the courses, arts, music and other, that 
young people used to enjoy as electives. Other extracurricular ac- 
tivities have been limited or curtailed due to budget constraints. 
Budget cuts often limit the transportation options, which affect 
after-school possibilities. In many rural areas, communities simply 
cannot afford to run extra buses. 

Many teachers are overworked and underappreciated, and often 
cannot take on one more program. However, after-school programs 
are the only time that teachers and students in need of help can 
find the time to try the alternative approaches and have more one- 
on-one opportunities. The daily routine, for most teachers, does not 
allow individual attention. A quality after-school program could 
make the difference between success and failure. In many cases, 
the perception is that students are blamed for the failures of the 
school system. And the teachers assume a punitive attitude toward 
so-called minority group students. Especially where Native youth 
who come to school speaking a language other than English are 
perceived to be holding the school back in terms of test scores, 
reading levels, etc. 

Another component of our programs. Adventure Programs, Re- 
connecting with the Natural World. Among other things, our pro- 
grams have been very successful in what evaluators call “school 
bonding,” which includes improved attendance, reduced discipli- 
nary incidents, improved grades and increased involvement in 
school-related activities. In our experience, young people have a dif- 
ferent perception of school when they have shared experiences with 
teachers outside the classroom walls. The natural world provides 
contacts, for activities that challenge young people to stretch be- 
yond self-imposed limitations. 

So I have a couple others here that I have listed that were not 
in the original document. Partnerships between schools and com- 
munity-based organizations can be an effective way to approach the 
dropout problem; alternative school programs, obviously, we need 
more of those, and special programs, such as the one described in 
the first presentation, where a one-on-one case management ap- 
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proach is taken. But if it is only going to be a one- or two-year 
grant to do such a program, then I question how we can sustain 
that. It’s raising expectations that may not be able to continue. 

The Conceptional Foundations of our approach is what I have 
listed here. Our programs are holistic, incorporating physical, cog- 
nitive, physiological and spiritual development. They are experien- 
tial, they involve learning by doing. They are structured risk and 
challenge connected to the natural world; student and youth cen- 
tered; developmentally appropriate; culturally relevant; focus on 
building life skills and relationships. There is high coherence and 
intensity of interventions. 

I am going to skip over a couple of the sections here, but the 
summary of major findings from the cross-site evaluation study 
and prevention programs I think is really interesting. This was 
done by Dr. Fred Springer of EMT Associates. As youth age, levels 
of risk and protection shift considerably. The findings on risk, pro- 
tection and substance abuse and the age of youth reveals a consist- 
ent pattern. As young people move through the adolescent years, 
there is a steady movement away from the protective factors to- 
ward the risk conditions in most of the factors. The movement is 
greater in family bonding, school bonding, and peer attitudes of 
those factors that refer to the social environments to which young 
people build attachments as they mature. In my assessment, this 
means that as young people move through the adolescent years, 
family and school become less influential, and the peer group be- 
comes stronger. 

This presents a challenge to schools to be aware that they need 
to do more to attract and bond with young people. However, the 
trend with schools, in our experience, seems to be to toughen poli- 
cies and become less flexible at this critical juncture. Gender also 
plays an important role in risk protection and substance use. Gen- 
erally, the summary here is that young men need to be bonding 
with positive influences at this critical age, yet most of the acces- 
sible role models seem to be fairly negative, according to the media, 
music, etc. 

Connectiveness, again, is the major protective factor against sub- 
stance abuse. Positive behavioral outcomes among young people re- 
flect a tight interweaving of external and internal protective fac- 
tors. Connectiveness to family and schools forms the core of this 
protection. Meaningful involvement is the key to connectiveness. 
Schools cannot — the school environment can serve as a powerful 
protective factor against substance abuse, and will increase the 
likelihood of staying in school, if the school is providing a positive 
environment. 

The schools have to welcome young people and provide a nurtur- 
ing environment. In reality, youth perceives schools to be increas- 
ingly rigid and inflexible. In our conversations with Dr. Fred 
Springer, the most important factor that he found, in extensive 
analysis of prevention programs across the country, was the con- 
cept of connectiveness. And this seems to be the single factor that 
comes through in reading through the study. The efforts that were 
successful in preventing alcohol, substance abuse, dropout, etc, had 
the concept of connectiveness in common. 
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I would just summarize by suggesting that we have a perfectly 
designed system that is currently giving us the results that we are 
currently getting. The only way we can really improve schools is to 
make education a true priority, and the President’s budget and his 
logic doesn’t necessarily reflect that, in my opinion. I really feel 
that we have to make education a priority and put our money 
where our mouth is. And I appreciate your efforts to do that. 
Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hall may be found in additional 
material.] 

Senator Bingaman. Thanks to all of you for your excellent testi- 
mony. Let me ask a few questions that occur to me here as we 
start the discussion. It strikes me that there is a lot of disagree- 
ment and misunderstanding, when we start citing statistics, about 
the extent of the dropout problem. And let me give you my simplis- 
tic view of it, then. Dr. Meurer, maybe you can explain your more 
sophisticated view. 

There are sort of three ways you can look at these statistics. One 
is the question of how many students drop out each year. A second 
statistic, of course, or a second way to look at it is, how many stu- 
dents drop out during the period between the 9th and the 12th 
grade. During those 4 years, a percent of those students leave 
school. And then a third, maybe even more inclusive, in the sense 
that it is, of all the students begin school, how many of them finish. 
And I gather when McClellan Hall talks about 70 percent of Native 
Americans are dropping out, he’s talking about that last category. 
He is saying that 70 percent of the kids who start school, 70 per- 
cent of the Native American kids who start school do not complete 
high school. 

The statistics you have given us, I believe those are on an annual 
basis, is that correct. Dr. Meurer? You said 5.3 percent. Maybe you 
can clarify that. Could you hand that microphone over to her so she 
could be heard by everyone in the back of the room, too? 

Ms. Meurer. Senator Bingaman, the way that New Mexico now 
looks at dropout is to follow the National Center for Educational 
Statistics. And now there are 37 States that are looking at it that 
way. There has been a lot of confusion, as you said, in the past, 
about how dropout statistics are calculated. And the definition and 
methodology that NCES uses has to do with looking at students 
that not only have dropped out during that year, but it is waiting 
till the next year and have not re-enrolled. And that is where the 
dropout comes in. So we are waiting until October before we actu- 
ally collect the data from the year before to see who has not re- 
enrolled. 

There is also another kind of catch that is done, and there are 
two data systems that are used in New Mexico. One is our Ag sys- 
tem, and to look at whether or not, because sometimes schools 
don’t know, that student actually moved to another district and re- 
enrolled. And if they did, then they would not be considered a drop- 
out statistic. Sometimes school districts are not aware that stu- 
dents have moved and re-enrolled in another school district, so we 
do a catch. 

The other thing NCES does is look at the U.S. census data, 
which is another form of looking at dropout prevention. And that 
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is actually done on a two-year basis. And they look at census data 
and they ask, basically, of adults 18 to 24 who are not currently 
enrolled in school, have they received either high school diploma or 
a GED. And if they say no to those, then they are considered part 
of that national dropout statistic of looking at it that way. And 
when you look at those statistics, they are really looking for reten- 
tion, and the statistics are improving in New Mexico for that, too. 

They look at a two-year timeframe. In 1994 through 1996 we had 
78.8 percent of those individuals saying they had completed school 
or received a GED. In 1998-2000 it went up to 83 percent. So our 
numbers are improving, regardless of how you define those. But 
that is a confusion. They are defined differently. Right now only 37 
States are using the NCES definition, so it does make comparisons, 
nationally, a bit confusing. Because if they use a different meth- 
odology or definition, then they are not necessarily comparable 
data. But we have adopted that. In 1992, New Mexico went to that. 
So from 1992 to present, we have very consistent data with a very 
consistent methodology at how we look at dropouts in New Mexico. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me just try to be sure I understand what 
is meant when we say our dropout rate in the years 2000 and 2001 
was 5.3 percent. What we are saying is that, that at that rate, if 
we are able to keep it at that rate, then over a four-year high 
school, we would have over 21 percent of the students leave that 
high school? So you would multiply that by four? Is that right 
or 

Ms. Meurer. No. That is looking at the graphs that I gave you, 
the charts actually do break it down between 9th and 12th grade, 
and then the dropout rates for 7th and 8th grade. So they are 
looked at two different ways. When you look at that, you are talk- 
ing about the school year. When it says 2000-2001, it is the school 
year of 2000-2001. 

Senator Bingaman. So we lost over 5 percent of the students in 
that school year? 

Ms. Meurer. That is correct. 

Senator Bingaman. So in trying to figure out how many students 
to get — trying to get back to what McClellan was referring to, we 
don’t have a good way of determining how many students had 
dropped out the previous year and stayed out, so we are not able 
to sort of look and say how many students overall that are sup- 
posed to be moving through the school system and toward a grad- 
uation date, are not doing so? 

Ms. Meurer. Well, we can begin to look at reenrollment data for 
that, to see if they come back into the system. But that is what we 
are looking at from the previous school year. But we can look at 
reenrollment data. And I can give you an example of what those 
percentages represent. In 1994-1995, we are at the rate of 8.7 per- 
cent. That represents 7,792 students in New Mexico. In the 2000- 
2001 school year, it represents 5,095 students. So we basically kept 
2,697 students in school, that would have dropped out 7 years ago. 
So those are real numbers of kids. Percentages are kind of confus- 
ing because it is not real numbers. That is what we are looking at. 
2,697 is not okay, but it is better than it was 7 years ago. We can 
begin to look at re-enrollment data, and that is taken into consider- 
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ation. But what you’re looking at, in terms of the data that we give, 
is really reflective of that prior school year. 

Senator Bingaman. OK. It is my understanding there are several 
school districts that have been denied eligibility for Federal fund- 
ing because they did not have recent dropout data. Am I right 
about that? Is there anything that can be done at the State level 
to ensure that the districts and the public have this dropout data 
on a more timely basis? 

Ms. Meurer. The Department of Education is working on a new 
system to try to get the reports out in a more timely manner. Also, 
individual school districts do have the capability of determining 
their own individual dropout rate before the Department publishes 
the State rates. They have the same methodology and can use that 
data to determine their own districts. What they would not be able 
to do is do a comparison of other districts until the State report is 
ready. 

We are working very diligently right now to increase that. One 
of the problems is that we don’t collect the data until October of 
the next school year because of the definition of the NOES, and 
that, basically, is students that have not re-enrolled at that time, 
so it gives, actually, a more lenient definition of dropout. But we 
are going to be moving quicker to get those reports out. We are 
hoping — at this point, I said we would have the previous year’s 
dropout rate. By December, the report will be out, and then we are 
hoping this spring we will have the report from last school year, 
instead of waiting till the fall of the next year. So we are hoping 
to move that up. 

Senator Bingaman. Is this information that I have got here 
right, though, that some school districts in our State have been de- 
nied eligibility for Eederal funds because they didn’t have recent 
dropout data? 

Ms. Meurer. I am not sure that is true or not. 

Senator Bingaman. You do not know? 

Ms. Meurer. I do not have information on that. 

Senator Bingaman. OK. Do we have anything at the State level 
that has been adopted not just as an initiative to try to get better 
data, but actually an initiative to reduce the dropout rate, where 
certain policies have been implemented or urged or adopted, that 
would apply to groups of school districts or schools? 

Ms. Meurer. As I mentioned in my testimony, the State Board 
of Education is looking at more flexibility for schools so they can 
address this. The at-risk factor was one avenue the State Board 
went to try to provide more resources for schools. And they are also 
looking at several programs — there is a program where students 
can take courses, at high school, in the universities, and actually 
work toward their associate degree before they even graduate from 
high school. And the virtual schooling project is another project 
that is looking at that. 

In addition, we have the pilot project that we are working on. 
The State Board of Education is constantly looking for ways to pro- 
vide more flexibility to schools, to allow for more resources, if they 
can. And they are looking at regulations that they need to be read- 
justed or changed, or new regulations in place, in order to allow 
schools more flexibility. That is on the radar right now, and they 
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are talking about it even during this session that they are doing 
right now. 

Senator Bingaman. But the main focus at the State Board level 
is trying to be sure that local districts have the flexibility to deal 
with the problem? 

Ms. Meurer. That is correct. 

Senator Bingaman. It is not mandating a certain set of actions 
by the local districts? 

Ms. Meurer. No. The State Board truly believes in local auton- 
omy, and feels that each individual school district and their com- 
munity can determine the best programs to attack the issues with- 
in their communities. So they are looking to allow for flexibility for 
that to happen in the local communities and schools. 

Senator Bingaman. Karen, let me ask you, you have been doing 
this, now, for a year, as I understand; is that right? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. That is correct. Just for me, 1 year. 

Senator Bingaman. Yeah. And it may be too early to be expect- 
ing this, but you mentioned there are several strategies that you 
are working on to implement in the various schools that you are 
wanting to mention. One is the mentoring at the middle school 
level? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. That is correct. 

Senator Bingaman. Could you describe a little more what that 
involves and how many students and how you accomplish it and 
who does it? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. Well, currently, because there is a strong 
research component that follows, we have got mentoring going on 
in the southern part of the State and the northern part of the State 
and central, which is Albuquerque, and we are targeting just three 
middle schools and three local high schools in kind of like the feed- 
er cluster area. And at those schools, just in particular in Albu- 
querque, they saw 60 students last year. And they probably added 
at least 30 more this year. And what they are doing is, they meet 
with the students one-on-one 

Senator Bingaman. Who’s “they”? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. Students from the University of New Mex- 
ico, students at New Mexico State University, High Glen and Santa 
Fe Community College. 

Senator Bingaman. So they are paid? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. They are paid. 

Senator Bingaman. These are college students who are paid to 
meet with kids at what grade levels? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. They started with 6th grade, last year. 
They are staying with the 6th graders and following them all the 
way up the pipeline. We are trying to keep the kids — once we get 
them in our pipeline in ENLACE, regardless of whether they are 
in the Eamily Center, the mentoring, Chicano Studies, wherever, 
but in the mentoring component, per se, they picked them up in 
the 6th grade last year. They are continuing on with them as 7th 
graders. This year they picked up some additional 6th graders from 
this year and they are just beginning to come into the pipeline. 

Senator Bingaman. How often would a college student meet with 
this 6th or 7th grader? 
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Ms. Sanchez-Griego. They meet with them twice a week, and 
then they do like an all-out program. They work with the school 
system to make sure that they are not getting out of academic-type 
programs. They are working with them. And in the afternoons they 
run a program called “Compas,” where they do tutoring. And they 
are there after school, available 

Senator Bingaman. What is the program called? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. The whole program is Los Companeros. 
And then Compas is — probably was prior to that. It would be a full 
amount that you cut and increase one-on-one to try to get to know 
the kids, talk to them about staying in school. A lot of them are 
having family problems, so they refer back to the family. It is just 
a whole link of programs that the kids get service from. And then, 
afterwards, in the afternoons, they encourage the kids to come to 
this tutoring program where they bring their homework, and they 
actually meet with the teachers and things, and what are the 
things you need for us to work with this student on academically. 

Senator Bingaman. So how long have you been doing this men- 
toring activity? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. We started probably in October of last 
year, so it is relatively been a year. The Institute for Social Re- 
search at the University of New Mexico and we have researched 
components at all levels. In fact, one of our researchers, Victoria, 
is here today. And they are studying the effects of this. They go out 
and they observe, they check their test scores in the Terra Nova, 
and whether they have increased or not increased, they check their 
attendance to see if their attendance has increased since they have 
been provided a mentor, they check discipline referrals to see if the 
referrals are less. 

So we are following a whole number of things. We want to make 
sure the money that was given by Kellogg, and things, and the 
same thing that I do at Cibola. We are trying to follow the effects 
of what we are doing to be able to go to the State Department and 
say. These are the effects of what we have seen in a year in the 
State of New Mexico for Latinos. And it can be used really, rel- 
atively, for all students. Because we have such a high dropout oper- 
ate, almost half the students in our State are not graduating high 
school. They are not even going on to college. That is our target 
population. But we are seeing various students along our pipeline 

Senator Bingaman. Let me just say I think that your figures as 
to how many kids are dropping out are very different from the ones 
Dr. Meurer has. 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. Absolutely. 

Senator Bingaman. How do you explain that? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. You know what is so funny is the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico got these figures from the State Department of 
Education when they wrote the grant almost 2 years ago, so it was 
interesting to hear that the figures were different on our end. 

Senator Bingaman. You need to go back and check and see what 
the real figures are, because clearly there is a disagreement. 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. Absolutely. I work as a teacher and prin- 
cipal, and that has always been a discrepancy in how we look at 
these kids. They might — no disrespect to the doctor, but part of 
what we see is kids coming to school, they might re-enroll. But 
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what happens is, they might re-enroll and continue to re-enroll, but 
they are not really attending class. So sometimes 

Senator Bingaman. So they re-enroll in October or September 
and dropout again? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. Correct. And then they might come back 
and re-enroll again. That is a lot of what we were seeing. I know 
a lot of school districts are trying to keep the kids in program- 
matically with other things that we are doing. They are trying to 
provide programs in reference to that. Again, I am not trying to 
speak against her. I am just saying, those are the figures that the 
State Department gave us when we wrote the grant. Actually, that 
went through the University of New Mexico’s Foundation and re- 
searchers. 

Senator Bingaman. Mr. Hall, let me ask you, you have an inter- 
esting point in your testimony where you talk about how you try 
not to focus on the problem, but try to focus on the positive? 

Mr. Hall. Right. 

Senator Bingaman. Which is a good idea, generally. I have read 
some of these motivation books which say that is the right way to 
approach it. And I remember a conversation I had with one of our 
superintendents here in the State several years ago, and I said. 
What are you doing about the dropout problem? And he said. We 
encourage attendance in our schools. Which I thought was a very 
interesting response. And he said. We just encourage the kids to 
come to school, and we emphasize it from the day they begin in 
kindergarten. And we emphasize it to their parents, and we never 
let up. If they are not in school, we will find them and bring them 
to school. 

I don’t know if that is the kind of thing you are talking about 
when you are basically focusing on the positive, but I wondered, 
many times, if we have fallen into a trap by labeling this “dropout 
problem,” and concentrating on that instead of looking more on the 
positive side and saying. How do we increase attendance in our 
schools? 

Mr. Hall. I would agree with that. I think our approach of focus- 
ing on the positive is based on traditional wisdom from a lot of el- 
ders that I have talked to over the last 30 years. Some of them 
never went to school at all, but that is their philosophy. They focus 
on the positive in every case. In the case of the dropout situations, 
what I tried to focus on were things that would encourage kids to 
continue to come to school. And I think that is a powerful ap- 
proach. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me also just comment, your reference to 
“connectiveness” as the key element, I mean, the student feeling 
connected to the school, and the parents of the student feeling con- 
nected to the school, you know, “school bonding” is another phrase 
you use here, seems to me that that is a major idea that I think 
has prompted me and others to support this notion of smaller 
schools. 

Mr. Hall. Yes. 

Senator Bingaman. Because it is a lot easier to be connected to 
a school where you really know the people there, and you feel you 
have some familiarity with the physical surrounding, the people 
there, and you know what to expect when you show up in the 
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morning, than it is to show up at a 2500-person high school and 
feel like you are going to get mowed down if you get out in the hall- 
way during the changing of classes or something. 

Mr. Hall. The schools are way too big. My wife works at Gallup 
High School, and my son goes there. And she will never see him 
during the week. 

Senator Bingaman. How big is Gallup High School? 

Mr. Hall. There is close to 2000 — 16, 17, 1800. I don’t know. 
And it only has 10th through 12th grade. It is a big school. That 
is, obviously, one of the big problems. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me ask Dr. Meurer this. Do we have any 
statistics as to where the dropout problem is concentrated? My im- 
pression has been that it is most severe in our largest schools. Is 
that accurate, or do we know, or is this just a guess? 

Ms. Meurer. I would have to look at the dropout study report. 
And I gave you the 1999-2000 one, but it does break it down by 
school district in here. And I think that you are accurate. There are 
some smaller school districts — when we identified the pilot that I 
had mentioned, we looked at dropout rate as one of the indicators 
for determining which schools would be chosen. And it is not al- 
ways the largest school districts that have 

Senator Bingaman. I am not talking about the size of the school 
district. I am talking about the size of the school. 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. The size of the school does seem to have 
an impact. Smaller schools tend to have more connectiveness. I 
know that is showing in studies. And one-on-one with the teachers 
is a lot easier than in the larger schools. And kids feel that they 
belong there. So we do see that school size does have some impact 
on dropout. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me also ask if there is any — Dr. Meurer, 
in your testimony, you refer to the Early Reading Program, which 
I think is also a priority of the State Board. I believe I am right 
about that? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. Yeah, reading first. 

Senator Bingaman. I have always assumed, and I guess everyone 
assumes that if a kid learns to read in the first two or 3 years of 
school, that that dramatically reduces the likelihood that that stu- 
dent will fail and drop out of school later on. Do we really know 
that? I mean, do we know that the problem of kids leaving school 
is correlated pretty directly to kids who haven’t mastered basic 
reading skills, or is that just guessing? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. There are some studies that do show some 
correlations between reading and dropout, but I would put a causal 
on it. There are many, many reasons why students drop out of 
school. And not feeling that they can keep up is one reason, and 
reading has a strong impact on that. There are several reasons why 
kids drop out of school. Some are social reasons. And that is what 
that one pilot that I talked about is really kind of looking at with 
the case management. It is a very expensive model, but it really 
does take each individual student that is at risk of dropping out 
and figuring out what are the risk factors and addressing those 
specifically. It may be reading, it may be that they have to be the 
breadwinner for the family. It may be poverty. It could be a num- 
ber of things and combinations of those. I don’t think we can say 
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there is one reason why students drop out of school. And so the 
Reading First is just one initiative to try to address one thing that 
we do know, through research, is connected to dropout. 

Senator Bingaman. I am sure you are right. There are a whole 
range of causes. But I think what is useful, at least it seems to me, 
what is useful to our State, and for us nationally, is to identify 
those kinds of structural changes that we can make in our school 
system that will, by and large, increase the likelihood that kids will 
stay in school and graduate and do well. And some of those are 
being sure that there is a very strong effort at teaching reading in 
the early grades; trying to ensure that the schools are not too large, 
that there are smaller schools. Those are two fairly obvious things 
that I think would reduce the likelihood of kids leaving school. 
There are probably four or five others, and if you have ideas, I 
would be interested in hearing them. 

Ms. Meurer. Just to throw one out, I think it has to do with the 
size of the school, but it also has to do with the size the classroom. 
The more students a teacher has each period, that they are ad- 
dressing, the less they have one-on-one attention with students. 
And I think my colleague at the end of the table could probably 
concur that connectiveness to school, some of the studies show that 
has to do with a significant adult in their life, and that school, the 
mentoring program, the success of the mentoring program in pro- 
viding those mentors for kids. So class sizes and 

Senator Bingaman. School size and class size both? 

Ms. Meurer. Can help, I think. Connectiveness is a real key fac- 
tor. And things that can be changed within the school and commu- 
nity environment to provide that are critical issues. 

Senator Bingaman. Anybody have a third or fourth or fifth? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. The Family Centers that are being devel- 
oped by ENLACE, these are centers that are now — in younger 
ages, you have PTA and parents that are active in the schools. As 
students get older, parents become less active. And one of the 
things that Maria Hines, who is in the audience, one of our parents 
who is kind of the founder of these Family Centers in New Mexico, 
they are developing centers at the high schools. These centers are 
run by parents. They are not people that are hired by the school 
district. They are run by parents who actually live in the commu- 
nity. They are out there. 

This center is a place where kids can feel connected. They can 
come to these centers which provide just an open environment, a 
one-on-one connection. One is in Albuquerque, and they are going 
to be placed in Las Cruces, shortly. In working with the director, 
Lisa Sanchez, is bringing together — they keep food in their facil- 
ity, constantly, that ENLACE has paid for. Kids can come in and 
just grab a snack, talk to them about what is going on. A lot of 
times they intervene with the teacher. And it is a parent to a par- 
ent. They talk with other parents. 

And, again, I think the success that we have seen in a year’s 
amount of time is — and they have been very instrumental to bring- 
ing dropout students back, because they actually go out into the 
community and talk to other family members. These were very, ini- 
tially, hard to establish because of the fact that you are not the 
principal, so we have our territory. We were like. What do you 
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mean they are not an employee of the district? This is their school. 
They are coming in to help assist you with students on your cam- 
pus that mayhe you cannot get to, or your counselor cannot get to, 
or the teacher cannot reach. So there is a partnership right now. 

That is some that, in fact, we presented nationwide. We pre- 
sented at a conference in Chicago. Our parents have just been se- 
lected to present the national PTA in Charlotte, North Carolina in 
reference to Family Centers. So I think that is a 

Senator Bingaman. How many of these Family Centers do we 
have now? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. Currently, we have three. 

Senator Bingaman. At which schools? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. They are at Albuquerque High, West Mesa 
High School, and Del Norte High School. 

Senator Bingaman. How long have you had them in place? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. Same amount of time, about 8 months. We 
are going to be presenting to the Legislative Education Committee 
in reference to this. The director up in the southern, who works on 
policy, is actually working with the ad hoc committee to write some 
legislation 

Senator Bingaman. Do they provide some specific services in ad- 
dition to giving the kids snacks? 

Ms. Sanchez-Griego. They provide services such as they bring 
in tutors from the university, they bring in mentors. And the par- 
ent is here. She could probably tell it a little bit better than I be- 
cause she is there day to day. 

They have dealt with students who have had suicide situations. 
What they do, they are working with the school. So the student 
might come in and say, I have got a friend, and she is having trou- 
ble. And then what happens is, they go to the counseling office, 
say. They have come to us first. We want your help, but we are 
also working with the family. 

They helped a young man who was not going to graduate last 
year. The parents were monolingual Spanish speakers and did not 
feel comfortable going to the school. So they directly went to the 
family center and talked to the parents, initially. They have helped 
runaways. They found out that a student had been a runaway, 
from a friend of the friend. They deal with a multitude of problems. 
And again, I probably am not saying as best as my parent, who is 
in the audience, could do. 

Senator Bingaman. That sounds like a very interesting idea. 

Yes? We have someone from the audience who wants to speak 
up. 

Ms. Patterson. I would just like to say, to add 

Senator Bingaman. Tell us your name, again, please. 

Ms. Patterson. I am coordinating the PASS project, the pilot 
project. I would just like to add, to the four or five services that 
might directly help students are school-based mental health serv- 
ices or school-based health clinics where mental health services 
help students, and perhaps family counseling type situations. I 
think we are seeing more and more students who have substance 
abuse issues at younger ages, or serious mental health issues, and 
school-based services can really help them. 
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Senator Bingaman. Very good. This has been very useful, and we 
have another excellent panel coming forward with, I am sure, some 
additional great insights. Thank you all very much for being here. 
I appreciate it. 

Why don’t we go ahead with the second panel? And let me see 
Stan Rounds, who is the superintendent of Hobbs Public Schools. 
And we have Dr. Haugen, who is the superintendent at Gadsden; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Haugen. Yes. 

Senator Bingaman. And Everette Hill, who is the coordinator of 
the dropout project for YDI, the Youth Development Industry, In- 
corporated. And do we have Beverly Averitt, also? Beverly, are you 
going to be on our panel, or not? 

Ms. Averitt. Am I? Yes. 

Senator Bingaman. We would love to have you up here. Let us 
get another chair. Beverly is a principal at Espanola High School. 
Let me just do a slight introduction of each of these individuals. 
Dr. Rounds, Stan Rounds, the superintendent of Hobbs Public 
Schools, has led the effort there to implement the advanced place- 
ment and preadvanced placement programs, and a variety of other 
initiatives that have been very successful, and has been successful. 
And I have had the good fortune to meet with him and others in 
that community, and admired their success over several years now. 

Ron Haugen is with Gadsden schools. And as I indicated earlier, 
they did receive a dropout intervention grant, which, unfortunately, 
I don’t believe the funding was continued the following year, so I 
would be anxious to know what progress you were able to make. 

Everette Hill is with YDI, which is well known in our State for 
the good work that they do. And as I mentioned, Beverly Averitt, 
who is the principal at Espanola High School. 

So thank you. Why don’t we just start with Stan and go right 
across? And each of, you let me just say that we will include your 
whole statement in the record. If you could just summarize, make 
the main points that you think that I ought to be aware of, I would 
sure appreciate that, and then we will have some questions. 

Stan, thank you for coming. 

STATEMENT OF STAN ROUNDS, SUPERINTENDENT FOR 

HOBBS SCHOOLS; RON HAUGEN, SUPERINTENDENT, GADS- 
DEN INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS; EVERETTE HILL, YOUTH DE- 
VELOPMENT INC., ALBUQUERQUE; BEVERLY AVERITT, 

ESPANOLA HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL 

Mr. Rounds. Good morning. Senator. I want to express my ap- 
preciation, first of all, to Senator Bingaman for your foresight in 
bringing this hearing to southern New Mexico. I know that is un- 
usual as far as Congressional hearings. We are certainly honored 
to have you here today. I would also like to thank you for your 
leadership in the Advanced Placement Program, both at the Na- 
tional and State level. You certainly are a friend to education in 
that respect. And I am delighted, today, that we are able to sit here 
and have an opportunity to discuss a very important issue of stu- 
dent dropouts. 

When it comes to dropout statistics odds, the numbers speak for 
themselves. The percentage of kids who drop out of Hobbs High 
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School before graduation dipped from 3.4 percent in 1995-1996 to 
approximately 1 percent in this last school year of 2001-2002. As 
we heard earlier, that compares with a statewide average, I believe 
the number was 5.3 percent. During that same timespan. Senator, 
the percentage of children who entered the Hobbs kindergarten 
class grew, and then graduated 12 years later, jumped from 45.3 
percent to 87 percent. We are quite proud of that move. 

Though putting a face on the numbers might be the easier ap- 
proach for us today. That is why I will start with Jake Loflin. Last 
year at this time, Jake was a Hobbs 9th grader headed for trouble, 
in school and out. He was a drug user who had anger issues and 
was a discipline problem. Jake faced long-term suspension and was 
on the brink of leaving school for good. However, he also had the 
option of enrolling in the TARS program, a boot-camp style class 
that is a combination of calisthenics, crew cuts and tough love. 
After spending 16 weeks in the program, that requires students to 
curb their attitude and temper, Loflin, with other spit-and-polished 
classmates in uniform, marched in front of the Hobbs School Board 
last Tuesday night and collected his TARS diploma. 

Hobbs Mayor Bobby Wallach showed up too, because he wanted 
to give Jake a heroism award for helping save the lives of an El 
Paso family whose boat flipped over at Brantley Lake this summer. 
His mom said that she didn’t think that he would have had the 
forethought to strap on a lifejacket and jump in and help those peo- 
ple if it were not for TARS, for the discipline he had learned there. 

Instead of being at risk for dropping out of school, I am proud 
to tell you. Senator, that Jake is now making As and Bs and has 
his sights set on college. 

I would also like to talk to you about Natalie Rios. Only 17, Nat- 
alie easily could have become part of the 68 percent of teenage 
mothers nationally who fail to complete high school. Instead, she 
enrolled last year in the newly formed teen parenting class in 
Hobbs High School, and learned how to care for her son, who is 
about 2 years old. The class features a teacher who makes home 
visits, and a curriculum that covers everything from the ABCs of 
giving birth to courtroom tactics for securing child support pay- 
ment. 

Now, we are certainly not thrilled about the rising epidemic of 
teenage pregnancy, we choose not to bury our head in the sand 
about this national epidemic. To be honest, however, not everybody 
is pleased with the innovative programs that are offered by the 
Hobbs schools. If you ask the 39-year-old mother who, this sum- 
mer, became the first person found guilty of violating the compul- 
sory school attendance law in Hobbs, she probably wouldn’t be too 
happy with us. But her four children are in school today, thanks 
largely to an aggressive attendance policy that saw Hobbs hire four 
truancy prevention specialists. Charged with going to the homes of 
students with chronic absences, truancy officers, two of them were 
bilingual, provided one-on-one contact to parents, who, oftentimes, 
are too intimidated to visit their children’s schools. 

You see, providing a united front helps, so much so that the ab- 
sence rates at all levels has been reduced by almost one-half in just 
the first year of the truancy program’s existence. In the rare cases 
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where parents refused to take the responsibility for getting their 
children to school, the long arm of the law is the last resort. 

And the guilty verdict rendered by the judge got the woman’s at- 
tention, as well as other parents in the community, whom we have 
decided to hold responsible for their children’s behavior. 

Here is another for you. Michael Ware was only 17 when he 
graduated from Hobbs High School 2 years ago, but already had 42 
college credits when he enrolled at Colorado State University a cou- 
ple of months later. Ware took advantage of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program that other schools districts in the State are now 
emulating. While Michael was clearly never at risk for dropping 
out of school, here is what makes our AP program so innovative. 

It targets more than overachievers in its academic net. More 
than 40 percent of the students from Hobbs, largely a blue-collar 
town, that now has a 51 percent majority of Hispanic students, of 
which. Senator, about one-half are ELL, or limited English pro- 
ficient students, take at least one AP or pre-AP class last year. Our 
goal is to exceed 70 percent. 

The AP program attracts an abundance of students to its classes 
because it offers financial reward. Make a 3, 4 or 5 on your AP 
exam, and you earn a paycheck as well as college credit. Get high 
enough scores and you take home a $2,000 computer. 

With that, an aggressive student mentoring effort is a key ele- 
ment, we believe, to the success of that program. You see, the AP 
classes are not limited just to the high school. Pre-advanced place- 
ment curriculum in the junior high, and CORE knowledge, which 
is a cultural literacy curriculum at the elementary school, means 
our students will be even better prepared for tough classes when 
they encounter them. 

Our research also shows that thematic instructions embodied by 
CORE improves the learning and test scores of bilingual kids. An 
important project you might want to look at. Senator, is the San 
Antonio schools in San Antonio, Texas. 

By choosing to set the bar higher, Hobbs has succeeded in raising 
the academic standards for all students, even those who don’t en- 
roll in AP classes. Of course, not all kids go the AP route. Plenty 
of students are enrolled in vocational programs that take advan- 
tage of nearby New Mexico Junior College. More than a hundred 
students get on a bus each day at Hobbs High and ride to the com- 
munity college campus, where they are enrolled in classes like auto 
mechanics, cosmetology. Computer-assisted drafting or metal work- 
ing are also examples of the skills they can learn with equipment 
that the Hobbs school system has purchased and placed on that 
campus. 

They can take advantage of a newly outfitted technology lab, a 
$250,000 facility that opened this semester to high schools, or a 
$300,000 lab at the freshman school. It is no secret that conducting 
experiments in a simulated wind tunnel, or being the director of 
your own digital movie appeals to students who are not pen-and- 
pencil types. And it is no secret that continually updating tech- 
nology labs is what it takes to make the high school relevant to to- 
day’s students. 

Hobbs voters recently passed a bond issue which would keep our 
schools current with this century’s technology, $22.3 million. In ad- 
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dition to cutting-edge computers, the Hobbs school offers a Career 
Technology Education Plan, which turns out students with skills 
that allow them to get an entry-level job anywhere in the business 
world, upon graduation. Again, Senator, relevancy to the student. 

It is a simple fact of life, however, that some kids do not feel 
comfortable in the standard classroom. Recognizing that nontradi- 
tional students are those most at risk of dropping out, Hobbs 
schools offers a number of individually tailored education plans. 
They include an alternative school where students work at their 
own pace. See, these are not bad kids. They are kids we are losing, 
kids that have special needs, kids that have children of their own 
or problems at home. 

Enrollment at the alternate school has increased from about 25 
students a decade ago to more than 110 now. Night school has also 
increased its enrollment at roughly the same pace, as has summer 
school. 

The fact that Hobbs High School closed its campus in 1993, 
meaning that hundreds of students were not making the run for 
the Taco Bell border at lunchtime each day also has helped. See, 
kids now stay on campus and problems don’t come on to campus. 

There is no one reason we can point to that accounts for a drop- 
out rate that has been on the decline for 7 years running. Instead, 
we have incorporated a mosaic of programs to make school rel- 
evant, while raising the bar of education for today’s learners, learn- 
ers who include everybody from unwed mothers to teens who are 
capable of saving lives but might need some direction. See, each 
students matters to us. And, Senator, as you voted, no child should 
be left behind. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Rounds may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. That is excellent testi- 
mony. And again, congratulations on many of the projects and pro- 
grams that you are implementing there. I am very impressed with 
them 

Mr. Haugen, why don’t you go right ahead and give us the per- 
spective from Gadsden? I know you have a very challenging situa- 
tion there with a very fast-growing school district. 

Mr. Haugen. Thank you. Senator Bingaman. First of all, I would 
like to thank you for the opportunity to provide some information 
to the Senate Health, Education and Pension Committee regarding 
the dropout prevention programs that are currently in operation or 
in need in the Gadsden Independent School District. The programs 
that we have are currently focused on the upper elementary, mid- 
dle school and high school students, due to the urgency in improv- 
ing the academic skill level of these students to enhance their fu- 
ture opportunities for success. 

The Gadsden Independent School District has implemented the 
following programs: First we have the Desert Pride Academy. This 
is an alternative school that consists of, basically, two programs. 
We have a credit recovery program for students who are off grade 
level 

Senator Bingaman. Let me just interrupt a second. Do I have a 
copy of this testimony? I just don’t see it. OK, thanks. Go right 
ahead. Sorry. 
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Mr. Haugen. Like I said, these students have two groups. First 
are those that are off, in terms of their grade level, and it is mainly 
a credit recovery program. The other group of students are there 
for long-term student disciplinary reasons. This is primarily stu- 
dents grades 9 through 12, and it is supported solely by district 
operational funds. 

The second program is the Title I reading and math labs. These 
are academic support labs for incoming 9th grade students who are 
basically identified as at risk for dropping out. These students, in 
lieu of being retained in the 8th grade, are promoted to the 9th 
grade and placed in these special classes for reading and 
mathematic assistance to support their additional language arts 
and reading classes, math classes that they would have in high 
school. 

These students are basically identified as being in the bottom 
quartile, over time, in the States norm-referenced testing system. 
And these laboratory courses are solely supported by Title I funds. 

Our most recent experience in this school district, with resources 
and opportunities for dropout prevention, is a pilot partnership 
with New Mexico State University, and funded by the tJ.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, as you mentioned, entitled the Dropout Preven- 
tion Demonstration program. This pilot program allows us to work 
with students in grades 6 through 9 that are identified as at risk 
of dropping out. This is basically a literacy program for older stu- 
dents to focus on improving literacy skills by providing in-school 
and after-school services. 

After 1 year of funding, the U.S. Department of Education did 
not fund this project, even though an application was submitted for 
three additional years. The weaknesses as referenced in the appli- 
cation, or by the reviewers of the application, indicated that the 
program focused on literacy skills and not dropout prevention. We 
strongly disagree with these assumptions that literacy is not the 
underlying factor that leads to students dropping out. 

As a district and as a community of educators, we believe this 
is the primary cause that leads students to the point of making the 
decision to leave school. The dropout situation is generally not cre- 
ated by a single incident, but more often by a series of incidences, 
most of which are related to years and years of frustration and lack 
of success on the part of the student. The lack of literacy skills to 
function effectively and competitively with their peers is important 
early in a student’s education. We believe it could have made a dif- 
ference in the middle years of school had this project been funded 
in the future. 

We believe that the long-term strategy for dropout prevention in 
border communities lies in having the ability to work with children 
prior to their official entry into the public school system, such as 
the Gadsden Independent School District, and not in remediating 
students late in their educational career. 

We propose that moneys be focused on early childhood literacy 
programs for 3- and 4-year-olds. This is needed in a district such 
as Gadsden that has a low socioeconomic status. Each year we 
enter about 1,000 students into our kindergarten programs. Ap- 
proximately 850 of those students are monolingual Spanish-speak- 
ing students. 
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The District has found that these students enter kindergarten 
two to 3 years behind their peers. The moneys needed for this type 
of literacy program will provide the necessary developmental oppor- 
tunities that are prevalent in communities that have a higher so- 
cioeconomic status. Equity of opportunity could be achieved by ac- 
cess to this type of a structure that would allow the children in the 
Gadsden district to acquire English language skills, leading to ear- 
lier proficiency. 

To equalize the playing field, we believe it is imperative that Dis- 
tricts such as ours be afforded the resources and opportunity to 
provide early literacy programs for 3- and 4-year-old students. 

We believe that a funding structure is needed to support early 
literacy and struggling reader programs that will address No Child 
Left Behind. Reading is a fundamental right of all people in this 
country. 

Yesterday I read an article out of the National School Board As- 
sociation — their monthly publication, and the article was entitled 
“Poor Kindergartners Lack Basic Skills.” And, just briefly, it said 
that children from poor families start kindergarten at a tremen- 
dous disadvantage. They are way behind other children in their 
cognitive skills, they need to learn math, reading and other skills, 
which is concluded by the Economic Policy Institute. This is re- 
search that was done by people out of the University of Michigan. 
And the title of the research was “Inequality of the Starting Date.” 

And we believe that is so important in our district. We have kids 
that come in. They are fundamentally behind their peers. And with 
the No Child Left Behind, we have a mandate to get them to a cer- 
tain point by the time they reach the 3rd grade. I think we have 
these children that — a large number of children who actually have 
acquired the language skills to be competitive with their peers, this 
puts them at a disadvantage. We believe if we can get these chil- 
dren prior to that point and help remediate some of the situations, 
that maybe the family has not been able to afford them, we can 
probably help the dropout cause in the long-run. This is a long- 
term solution rather than the Band-Aids that are normally applied 
to students later on in their careers. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement by Mr. Haugen may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

Senator Bingaman. All right. Thank you very much for your ex- 
cellent testimony. 

Mr. Hill, you are here to represent the YDI and give us some in- 
sights as to the work you folks do. And I am glad to have you. 

Mr. Hill. Yes, sir. Thank you very much. First, let me say thank 
you for the opportunity to be here. I must send along some apolo- 
gies for Chris Baca, our President and CEO, who is out of town on 
some other previous commitments. 

My name is Everette Hill. I am the vice president of the Edu- 
cation Employment Training Division for Youth Development In- 
corporated. We have heard, this morning, some wonderful testi- 
mony about not only successful programs, but also strategies that 
work in dealing with youth at risk of dropping out. Two of the 
projects that we operate, the Project Succeed Program, and the 
Project Achieve Program — Project Succeed is a program that runs 
out of the high schools, and Achieve is a program that works in the 
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middle schools. And those programs work competitively to provide 
services for youth throughout that spectrum. You actually highlight 
this in the “New Mexico Dropout Prevention Handbook.” 

Those programs have received numerous awards for their effec- 
tiveness, the ability to retain students. In fact, Project Succeed, 
over the course of its life since 1986, has retained about 88 percent 
of the students its worked with, and I think we are somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 15,000 to 18,000 students over that time pe- 
riod. There are some things that we know about dropout preven- 
tion. Many of the panelists earlier spoke to some of those things. 

We found, in operating these programs since their inception, that 
smaller class sizes makes a difference. Not only smaller class sizes, 
but individualized instruction, modalities in terms of how instruc- 
tion is delivered, case management outside the classroom, job de- 
velopment for not only students, but sometimes their parents, 
being able to affect the system from which a student at risk might 
come from, because they, inevitably, have to return to that system, 
and what skills they return with. 

So we have known that there are some things that really work, 
and many of these programs incorporate those things that work. In 
my written testimony I tried to speak to what I believe is the chal- 
lenge that lies before us. 

The question for me really is, how do we sustain the progress 
that we have made? We heard testimony earlier that the dropout 
rate has been on the decline for the last seven to 10 years. Al- 
though some of the numbers — there may be discrepancy in the ac- 
tual numbers, I think that is a truism, that these programs that 
are working with young people, are working. They are making an 
impact. Also, we have heard that — I believe to be true is that, there 
is no one reason why youth drop out of school. Along with that, 
there is no one methodology for a program that will retain the stu- 
dent in school. But many of the strategies that are used, including 
things like assessment, follow-up, individual service planning, indi- 
vidual education plans, individual service strategies, those are 
things that we know work. 

I think that where we are trying to move to, and something that 
the Project Succeed Program has used since its inception, is utiliz- 
ing a system of integrated service delivery. Utilizing a system of 
service delivery really speaks to the hallmarks of that kind of 
methodology, that you recognize that education does not happen in 
a vacuum. Learning does not only take place in the classroom. Sys- 
tems affect how people learn and what they learn and what they 
retain and how they will be able to use those things in their lives. 
So we have looked at not only what strategies work, but looking 
at the system and how they are delivered. 

One of the other hallmarks, and I outline in my written testi- 
mony, actually, three hallmarks that the system of integrated serv- 
ices deliver. Right now, many programs utilize assessment. We 
have started to look at assessment, not only as a myopic or linear 
activity, but something that has to be done cyclically. Youth at risk 
need to work with staff persons or educators, on a continual basis, 
to assess for their achievements, to assess for their continued 
needs, to assess for what opportunities and options are out there 
to meet their needs. Of course, their needs change as they meet 
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plateaus of achievement and they reach different grade levels and 
age-appropriate or age-ability standards. 

Along with assessment, that could be done in a cyclical way, we 
also look at follow-up or after-care. So many times our programs, 
even though they are effective, will have a very limited amount of 
time that follow-up is done with our youth at risk. Follow-up or 
after-care could be something that was done throughout a student’s 
career. We have seen that 9th grade is really one of the periods of 
a student’s educational life that they are mostly at risk for drop- 
ping out, which is why the Project Succeed program really focuses 
on 9th grade, and the Achieve program focuses on 6th through 8th, 
trying to instill some of those opportunities that students will have 
in terms of a support structure. 

So follow-up is something that we look at, that is going to be 
monumental, in terms of continuing to give youth at risk an ability 
to return to an area that they may be comfortable with, folks that 
they have gained a rapport with that can possibly help them out 
of future situations that might lead to them dropping out. 

The last thing I would like to speak on, in terms of utilizing a 
system of integrated service delivery, are the partnerships that are 
involved to do such a thing. Utilizing a system such as an inte- 
grated service delivery system, every entity in the community that 
is involved in working with a young person, this would involve our 
postsecondary institutions, our secondary institutions, community- 
based organizations. Health and Human Services organizations, 
working in partnership. And in terms of partnership, there are lots 
of collaborations that people have. We certainly have many of 
them. But in terms of partnership, we are talking more about own- 
ership, each entity having ownership for the success of the individ- 
ual, which could also mean the sharing of resources, the sharing 
of creating treatment plans so on and so forth. 

If we are going to be successful in continuing to see a decline in 
the dropout rate, I think we have all experienced, and my colleague 
to my left just talked about a program that was very successful but 
did not receive further funding, we are going to have to look at the 
susceptibility of projects that work. We know so many things work, 
but we are going to have to look at the susceptibility of programs 
that do work. And I think by creating partnerships and utilizing 
a true system of service delivery, that is one method that we could 
use to keep those effective programs in operation for our youth at 
risk. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Hill may be found in additional 
material.] 

Senator Bingaman. OK. Thank you very much. I appreciate you 
being here to testify. 

Our final witness is Beverly Averitt, who is the principal at 
Espanola High School. We are very pleased to have you here. 
Thank you for coming. 

Ms. Averitt. Thank you for inviting me. Senator. Espanola High 
School has had a high dropout rate for a number years, ranging 
from 10 percent to 18 percent in the last six to 8 years. I wish I 
had Mr. Rounds’ problem of one percent. In fact, to make it even 
sound worse than that, we usually have over 300 freshman enter- 
ing, and a little over 150 seniors graduate. Due to this consistently 
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high dropout rate among our students, the Espanola Board of Edu- 
cation formed a Stay In School Blue Ribbon Task Force during the 
2001-2002 school year. The task force was assigned a task of gath- 
ering data and conducting necessary research in an attempt to 
identify the underlying issues related to our high dropout rate. 

The task force was to then use this data to make recommenda- 
tions, based on their findings, that might help reduce the dropout 
rate. The task force consisted of teachers, administrators, parents, 
students and community members, which included local and State 
police, Los Alamos National Laboratory employees. Northern New 
Mexico Community College employees, business owners, and rep- 
resentatives from Senator Bingaman’s office. 

One of the activities of the task force was to interview both 
midschool and high school students, as well as students who had 
dropped out. The task force found that there were almost as many 
reasons given by students for dropping out as there were dropouts. 
Some of those reasons were: Classes were too hard, classes were 
too easy and students became bored, pregnancy, students’ need 
and/or desire to work, students missed too much school for various 
reasons, students failed courses and did not make them up in sum- 
mer school and got too far behind in credits to graduate with their 
class, not enough parental support, and students felt that no one 
really cared whether they succeeded or dropped out. The one rea- 
son that kept coming up with nearly all students interviewed was 
that these students did not feel there were enough adults at the 
high school who knew them or cared about them. 

Several members of the task force had heard of a program being 
run at Rio Rancho High School. Members visited Rio Rancho for a 
day, learned all they could about the program, and brought back 
as much information as possible. In using this program as a foun- 
dation or a basis, the following recommendation was made to the 
Board, and this was the number one recommendation: Create a 
student support program in which teachers, administrators and 
counselors are assigned up to 18 students to mentor, advise and 
support. 

A committee of high school teachers and parents with student 
input and support, along with personnel support and grants from 
the LANL Foundation has been working on the design of a some- 
what similar program for EVHS. The program has been named 
Team Up EVHS and was put into effect this past Monday. The 
main goals of the program are to improve communication with par- 
ents through scheduled one half-hour individual appointments to 
be conducted twice yearly, build teams and team spirit in order to 
raise the graduation rate by having monthly team meetings, and 
inform parents and encourage students. 

Through this program, we hope to make parents feel more wel- 
come at the school, help them become more involved in their child’s 
education, keep them more informed on school activities, impress 
upon them the importance of student attendance, give them testing 
information and results, review graduation requirements, help 
them select methods to help their students catch up on credits, etc. 
We also envision that students now have an adult at the school 
who is their mentor, as well as a team of students who can help 
them succeed. 
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The Team Up program targets all students in all grade levels. 
We have also started two other programs that target only 9th 
grade students, this grade level being where the largest percentage 
of dropouts occur. The first of these two programs began with ap- 
plying for and receiving a two-year grant. The New Mexico Depart- 
ment of Health, in conjunction with the State Department of Edu- 
cation, received Federal funds to assist selected New Mexico 
schools in developing a dropout prevention program, and EVHS 
was one of three schools selected. 

This program utilizes a case manager to address the needs of 
each at-risk student that is identified for the project. 30 to 50 at- 
risk students in the 9th grade will be targeted. By the end of the 
first year, only those 9th graders who the case manager and coun- 
selor feel need to continue in the program will remain as 10th 
graders, and new incoming 9th graders will be added. The case 
manager will schedule appointments with the students and par- 
ents, make home visits when necessary, bring in outside agencies 
to work with the families, and do everything in their power to help 
make these students successful. 

This program will go hand-in-hand with the Team Up program, 
giving additional support to these high-risk freshman. The case 
manager has been hired and began work this past Monday. And 
you have heard this already today, but the Department of Health 
has also changed the name of the project from the Dropout Preven- 
tion program to Positive Assistance for Students Success or PASS. 

The second of the two programs targeting freshman is the AVID 
program. AVID is an acronym for Advancement Via Individual De- 
termination. A team made up of seven faculty members, counselors 
and administrators attended a week-long AVID training in San 
Diego this past summer. Incoming freshman students, along with 
their parents, were then contacted, the program was explained and 
the students were interviewed. 

A total of 23 freshman students were selected to participate in 
the program. Targeted students were those whose parents had not 
attended college, but were students the interview committee felt 
had the potential to succeed if given the necessary guidance and 
a little extra push. They had GPAs ranging from a 2.0 to 3.5. They 
are considered high-risk students, but are students willing to try 
something new to prepare them for college. 

During class time, students are taught a variety of techniques, 
in order to make them more successful students. These techniques 
include note taking, asking questions, simple things such as sitting 
up straight in class and sitting in the front of the classroom. The 
students also work with tutors who are taught to ask questions of 
the students, not just give them answers. In addition, there are 
guest speakers and presenters who work with the class to provide 
them with valuable information that can be used in our classes 
now, or give students thoughts for the future. 

Parents are expected to be involved with the students in many 
ways, such as asking questions of their students at home, meeting 
with the students’ teachers on a regular basis, helping in the class- 
room or even doing public relations to help the program grow for 
the future. 
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AVID was selected as a program for the school on the basis of 
its success, starting in California and spreading to 23 other States 
and 15 foreign countries. The success rates for AVID students who 
finish college is 93 percent. I would like to say we are getting a lot 
of help from Northern New Mexico Community College and from 
ENLACE in the AVID program. 

A fourth initiative that has just begun, but which will continue 
in school during the next several years, is the New Mexico Initia- 
tive on Schoolwide Positive Behavior Support. We were one of 23 
schools Statewide to be selected to participate in training to change 
the way schools look at behavior. The idea is to notice and reward 
positive behavior rather than focusing on the negative. The re- 
search behind this shows that suspending and punishing students 
does not work and change needs to happen. 

A team of students from the school, including one grandparent 
guardian, participated in the first of several trainings. The team 
has a coach working with it, and the coach will participate in addi- 
tional trainings. Through the trainings, the team will learn positive 
alternatives and interventions versus the traditional exclusionary 
and punishing solutions. The team will be presenting information 
they received at their first training to the Espanola High School 
faculty at an in-service this afternoon. 

In addition to the four programs mentioned, we are also still re- 
viewing the structure within the school to implement interventions 
by the counseling staff, drug prevention specialists, social workers 
and the PASS case manager, both before students are suspended 
for inappropriate behavior and after their return from suspension. 
We have also established a threat assessment team made up of a 
school administrator, associate superintendent, district safety offi- 
cer, local police and juvenile probation officers to help with the 
intervention process. 

We are putting much time, effort, money and faith into these 
programs with the hope that we will be able to decrease the drop- 
out rate and increase the graduation rate. At this time, only time 
will tell. And if anyone is interested in information on any of these, 
I did put handouts at the back of the room. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Averitt may be found in addi- 
tional material.] 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. I thank you all for ex- 
cellent testimony. Let me just ask a few questions that occurred to 
me. Stan, in your testimony I was struck by the indication that you 
went to a new policy, I believe this fall, to close your high school 
campus? 

Mr. Rounds. Senator, that was actually done 9 years ago. 

Senator Bingaman. It was? 

Mr. Rounds. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bingaman. OK. Tell me your thinking on that and how 
important you think that has been in trying to both improve stu- 
dent performance and keep kids in school. 

Mr. Rounds. Senator, we believe that for high school students in 
particular, as well as junior high, that the inability to maintain 
focus on what should be happening on campus is directly relevant 
to whether you have the campus open or closed. In the years prior 
to closing campus, our attendance rates at the high school were 
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much worse than the attendance rates immediately following that 
and subsequent to that, and, in fact, continue to increase. 

Other things that people don’t always think about, when the stu- 
dents leave campus and come back on, so often at high school lev- 
els, the problems come back with them, people that you don’t want 
on campus or events that you do not want on campus show back 
up. A lot of times these are violence issues, drugs issues, things 
that should not be happening on campus. 

As we closed the campus, students became or continued to be fo- 
cused on what was happening there and did not have these outside 
issues come into bear. So the safety issue. Senator, is an example, 
fights and weapons, drugs have gone down dramatically. 

Senator Bingaman. Now, in practical terms, how do you accom- 
plish this closing of the campus? Do you have an impenetrable bar- 
rier around the school that nobody can penetrate? How does that 
work? [Laughter] 

Mr. Rounds. The howitzer in the corridor. 

Senator Bingaman. Right. 

Mr. Rounds. Senator, we have no fence, in fact, at all around our 
high school. What we simply have done is declared a closed cam- 
pus. You do cord off your areas of vehicular traffic and limit the 
amount of vehicle movement with your staff. You supervise your 
kids, which you do all day anyway. The issue really becomes what 
convenience and opportunities have you provided them? In all our 
campuses, we have brought vendors from in town onto the campus. 
In fact, we are having a bit of a go right now with our State and 
Federal food services people about that particular aspect. I will 
save that for other hearings. 

But we felt that was a necessary component so the kids have a 
reason to stay, a reason to congregate around the campus. 

Senator Bingaman. They can either eat the school lunch or buy 
lunch there on campus? Is that the way it works? 

Mr. Rounds. Yes, sir. That is the way it works. Interestingly, our 
type A lunch area, the Federal subsidized area, prior to closing the 
campus, we had an average of 82 students a day eating there. This 
is in a high school of 1500. Now that we have closed the campus, 
our average daily lunch count is over 650 on that side, as well as, 
of course, the participation of the other vendors. So we believe we 
have increased student nutrition capabilities also. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me just ask, Ms. Averitt, or Mr. Haugen, 
there, if they have had any experience with this same issue in your 
schools? 

Mr. Haugen. As far as closing the schools? 

Senator Bingaman. Yes. 

Mr. Haugen. Our schools have been closed as long as I can re- 
member. 

Senator Bingaman. So you do not have the problem of students 
coming and leaving at lunch and coming back with problems. 

Mr. Haugen. No. That has not been a problem for our particular 
situation. 

Senator Bingaman. How about you, Ms. Averitt? 

Ms. Averitt. No, We have a closed campus also, and it has been 
there since I have been there, which is 14 years now we have had 
a closed campus. Unlike Hobbs, our campus is completely secured 
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by a fence. We have a few entrance-only gates. We have not, how- 
ever, been able to bring in vendors at lunch, which is a different 
problem, because we are on 100 percent free lunch. So we are not 
allowed to bring in outside vendors. 

Senator Bingaman. OK. Let me ask about another aspect of this 
business of people just not coming to school, kids not coming to 
school. I have had some meetings around the State on this for the 
last several years. My impression is that one of the problems that 
schools have is that they do not have good, timely information 
about who is coming to school and who is not, and any real timely 
mechanism for getting those kids to school. I don’t know what time 
school starts in the morning. Is it 8 o’clock or 7:30? 

Mr. Haugen. About that. 

Senator Bingaman. If a student isn’t there, they do not have sort 
of a ready response. I can remember meeting with the school board 
and school officials in Santa Fe, and they said, well, their system 
was, they took attendance in the morning. And then they had a 
computerized system where they would have somebody there in the 
central office type in, into this calling machine, I guess, the names 
of the students that were not there. And then the system was 
preprogrammed to call the homes of all these kids, and that was 
their response. And then you talk to the kids and they say. Yeah, 
I am home watching TV and the phone rings, and some computer 
program on there talking, telling me I am not at school, and I hang 
up the phone and go back to watching TV. How much is that a fac- 
tor? You talk about you have some truancy — I don’t know what you 
called them. You called them something besides truancy officers. 

Mr. Rounds. They are truancy specialists. 

Senator Bingaman. Yeah. They are people that go out and bring 
kids to school, or find out why they are not there. Is that basically 
it? 

Mr. Rounds. Senator, yes, it is. And we reached that decision be- 
cause we had been using something called a Family Involvement 
Team for a number of years on the very chronic absence issues. We 
are talking the 20 or more absence kids. Because those are usually 
very deep systemic problems within the family. What we realized 
was that families lost control of their children in many cases. And 
they really appreciate reaching out for assistance in helping get the 
student to class. These truancy prevention specialists we have are 
especially trained to not only look for kids, but to identify the pat- 
terns that are beginning to emerge at three and five absences, 
begin to intervene with the home. 

In Hobbs, as I mentioned in my testimony, a number of our par- 
ents are monolingual Spanish. Many are coming into a world 
where this is probably not their habit. And they appreciate the op- 
portunity to continue to discuss with them the real root of the prob- 
lem and counsel on joint efforts of how we are going to intervene 
with that child. As was said by several people around this table 
today, there are many different reasons why kids turn off. But, the 
important thing that I know is, if you do not get them in the door, 
you cannot teach them. So these officers are doing that, and the re- 
sults are dramatic. And we will continue to watch that and perhaps 
expand if we feel the need to. 
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Senator Bingaman. Let me ask you, Mr. Haugen, do you have a 
similar capability, or how do you get kids to school if they do not 
show up in the morning? 

Mr. Haugen. Basically, we are very similar to the Hobbs School 
District. We do have some attendance officers, that their respon- 
sibility is to go out and work with the particular schools on contact- 
ing the parents. The beginning of the year, they are primarily used 
in tracking down the no-shows, students who have not reported 
back to the school at the start of the school year. During the course 
of the year, then, they work with the individual schools on their 
daily attendance. 

If your question is to how we do it on a daily basis, a lot of that 
varies on the size of the school. Quite honestly, the elementary 
schools, most of our are in the 5- to 700 range, where attendance 
is probably about 97 percent per day. So you are only talking, you 
know, roughly 20 students that may be absent on any given day, 
which is fairly easy to contact the parents individually. I have an 
attendance person who does that. 

Gadsden High School, on the other hand, with 2500 students, 
running about 8 percent absenteeism means, daily, that is probably 
160 or so. There we have been using the Santa Fe school system 
or computerized system to make contact with those parents. We do 
also have other things set up. As far as secondary schools, the stu- 
dents lose credit in courses at a particular point. Once they have 
had seven absences in the class, then they lose credit. At that 
point, it is the parents’ responsibility to come in and meet with the 
administration and clarify the nature of those absences. But then 
again, it is after they have accrued a certain number of absences. 

Senator Bingaman. Yes, Mr. Hill? Go right ahead. 

Mr. Hill. Just to speak to that point, YDI also operates a char- 
ter school. And from our experience running Project Succeed, we 
knew that a small school was going to be, in our experience, bene- 
ficial for youth. In terms of folks not coming to school, we do much 
of what they are talking about. Our case managers actually try to 
assess where those ancillary problems are that a young person 
might have before school or after school. 

Then, the expectations, in terms of expelling a student is that, 
we do not expel anyone. The idea really is that we have made a 
commitment to understand, to keep our school small. It is a mis- 
sion-driven school, so that everyone involved in the school, from the 
principal to the teachers to the janitors to the bus driver, everyone 
understands the mission. Because 80 percent of the students at the 
school have already been expelled from other schools. So we know 
they have a history of problems in terms of getting to school. 

So the expectation really is, we are not going to let them go. We 
are going to go to their homes. We are going to call you. We are 
going to find you. Whatever we need to do. We will tap into other 
programs that we have. We have a remediation program, literacy 
projects, whatever it takes to keep that young person in school. 
And sometimes, what we found is that sometimes youth who have 
had trouble with attendance or staying engaged in school some- 
times need to get out of the classroom environment and just kind 
of work on their own with an individualized instructor for a week 
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or two on something that may be hard for them. Then they can re- 
integrate into a small class of no more than 15 to 18 people. 

Senator Bingaman. You know, I have been very impressed with 
the programs you folks are engaged in. I think the frustration that 
the schools have, the public schools, is that they do not have the 
resources to give the individualized attention that you are able to 
give in yours. I mean, I can remember meeting with Chris Baca 
and some of the students that were in your program at Rio Grande 
High School, and talking with the students. And they would say 
what they liked about the YDI program is all the individualized at- 
tention. And I said. Well, why cannot you get that in your normal 
class work here in Rio Grande High, and they said. Well, it is not 
possible. There are 35 to 40 kids in each class. The teacher is going 
to see 160, 180 kids a day, and it is just not realistic to expect the 
teacher to give me the kind of personalized attention that I can get 
here in this small group of 15, or whatever it is in the YDI pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Hill. I am glad they told you they like that, because most 
of the time they really hate us for it. We tell them. We are not 
going to let you go. 

Senator Bingaman. Yeah. The interesting thing was they were 
very sympathetic to the teachers in Rio Grande High. And they 
said, you know, these are teachers who would spend the time with 
us if they could. 

Mr. Hill. Right 

Senator Bingaman. But they are so overwhelmed with the num- 
ber of kids that they are trying to provide instruction to, they just 
cannot spend that much time with us. 

Ms. Averitt, let me ask you, how do you deal with the problem 
there at Espanola of actually getting kids to school if they do not 
show up when they are supposed to in the morning? 

Ms. Averitt. Not very well, is the way we have been dealing 
with it. We had, in fact, last year started doing a little researching, 
contacting the schools that had truant officers to see if that would 
be a possibility. Funding wise, we are not able to do it. We are still 
using the automatic dialer that calls home to the parents. But to 
try to give the parents a chance to be home and not catch the kids 
during the day, we do not turn the dialer on and start the calls 
until after 5:00 in the evening. And we run it from 5:00 to 9:00. 
So we try to get 

Senator Bingaman. There is really no effort during the day — if 
the student does not show up in the morning, there is no effort dur- 
ing that day to get the student to school? 

Ms. Averitt. Not at all. We are still trying to find a good way 
to do that. We have not come up with one yet. 

Senator Bingaman. Let me ask, on this one other issue that has 
come up here, on the previous panel and again here, about the 
most troublesome year being the 9th grade. I think several of you 
maybe mentioned that. I think, Ms. Averitt, you mentioned that 
and Mr. Hill. I have heard that before. Any of you give your ideas 
on this, but my impression is that that is because the 9th grade 
is the first year that the student is in the larger high school, so 
that the student can be in a middle school, which is smaller, and 
then all of a sudden is being dumped into a 2500-person high 
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school, and they show up there in the fall and look around and say, 
This is not for me, or may decide, even before they show up. This 
is not for me, you know. Nobody knows me in this place, and I 
don’t know anybody in this place. 

Is the problem that we — again maybe this is my obsession here, 
but these very large high schools are structured in such a way that 
the connectiveness, that we were talking about in the previous 
panel, is really not there for a lot of the students who are going 
into the 9th grade. Am I right about this problem? Since the micro- 
phone is already down here, let me start at that end and go all the 
way down, and we will end up with Stan. 

Ms. Averitt. Yes, I think that has a lot to do with it. In fact, 
the transition from the midschool into the 9th has probably been 
even worse for the high school in the last couple of years, because 
the 7th grade is on one campus, the 8th grade is on one campus. 
First of all, the first 6 years they were in their small communities. 
The Espanola schools are made up from students from 11 com- 
pletely different communities. They come all together for the first 
time in 7th grade. They are on one campus by themselves, then 
they go to the 8th grade for the second year, and still on one cam- 
pus. In 9th grade they enter high school and come in with everyone 
else. 

And we have been trying to come up with some transitional-type 
programs for the students to help them feel, I guess, not even more 
welcome, but not so lost. And we have played around with the — 
in fact, next year, one of two things will happen. Either they will 
remain at the high school and we will try to put them into a Small- 
er Learning Community, called a Freshman Academy, or they may 
stay at the 8th grade and we may start the high school with 10th 
grade. 

The 8th grade, right now, phase II of the building is happening. 
It is a brand-new building. Last year we started with just 8th grad- 
ers. This next year we are trying to determine whether to move the 
7th grade up with the 8th or leave the 9th grade back with the 8th. 
That is one thing. I am not sure what is going to happen yet. 

Senator Bingaman. I visited Cibola High there in Albuquerque 
that had the 9th Grade Academy. They used the funds through this 
Smaller Learning Communities Grant to set up what they called 
their 9th Grade Academy, and they kept their 9th graders in a sep- 
arate wing. They had lunch together. They stayed together as a 
student body during that extra year. And they believed, at least at 
the time I was there, and this was a couple of years ago, they told 
me they were very optimistic this was going to substantially reduce 
their dropout problem. I don’t know that that was the result, but 
that was the way they described it. 

Ms. Averitt. We also applied for a Smaller Learning Commu- 
nities Grant, but we did not get the funding. We will have to figure 
out how to do it without the help. It will mean more teachers and 
everything. 

Senator Bingaman. Right. Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hill. I would say your assessment is pretty dead on. In ad- 
dition to that, I would say that because that is a transitory year 
in their educational careers, not utilizing something like a System 
of Integrated Service Delivery, students who are leaving middle 
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school going to high school, not only are in a new environment with 
new people, but what they are actually losing is their support sys- 
tem, and they have to create an entirely new one. 

We actually created the Project Achieve program because we saw 
that phenomena happening with students coming out of middle 
school into high school. YDI, as a community-based organization, 
has the ability to work with schools. For example, Rio Grande kids 
who are leaving Ernie Pyle to go to work with YDI, this creates the 
continuity for them, transition from an environment they know into 
one they really have no support. They can always fall back on the 
external support that YDI provides. 

In case management, mental health and so forth, we have been 
able to act somewhat as an advocate and bridge from middle school 
to high school and create some continuity for young students who 
are leaving and moving into high school. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you. Yes? 

Mr. Haugen. Senator Bingaman, we totally agree with you as far 
as the smaller schools being more effective. I think a lot of times 
you see, in high schools now, the 9th grade is kind of like the fresh- 
man year in college, a screening point to eliminate people and put 
them into a certain category. In our district we have two high 
schools. You see a difference between the two schools, even though 
the populations are almost identical. 

Gadsden High School has approximately 2500 students, and 
Santa Teresa about 1100 students. You can see the difference in 
terms of their attendance. Gadsden’s attendance rate of 90 to 92 
percent, and Santa Teresa, the smaller school, has 95 to 96 per- 
cent. Their dropout rates from last year correlate to that. Gadsden 
ran slightly under 8 percent; Santa Teresa, 5 percent. 

All those factors, I think, contribute to the success of the stu- 
dents. And the fact they do not have the contact that they need, 
they do not feel like there is a person, within such a large system, 
is kind of lost, particularly freshman. Santa Teresa High School 
went to a team concept similar to middle schools, with pods or 
teams of teachers that work specifically with freshman to make 
that contact. That has worked very successfully there. We are look- 
ing to incorporate something similar to that at Gadsden High 
School, with the very large freshman class we have there. They are 
very correlated in terms of the size of the school and other factors. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. Stan, you get the last 
word here. 

Mr. Rounds. Senator, thank you. Let me say to you, we studied 
this issue very carefully in Hobbs. We were losing a lot of kids in 
that freshman school, 600 in size. This year we have had a tremen- 
dous start. So, certainly, size would be an issue, but I believe it 
may be more than that. 

The school’s structure last year, 7, 8 and the junior high, three 
of which we have, also, were approximately 600 in size. We were 
still losing our 9tli graders. So the other part of the mosaic we are 
looking at is not just size, perhaps it is also the focus of the mis- 
sion. That is why we felt we needed to have a freshman school 
standing alone. I am happy to report to you we handpicked a hun- 
dred percent of the staff for that school. This year we also added 
a Dean of Students, and we believe part of the answer is to in- 
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crease our mission of student services. Kids at that age need spe- 
cial handling, special care. 

A lot of the points that have been raised around this table today, 
that we are trying to develop without extra help from anybody. 
This is directly an operational process. Certainly you are dead-on 
as far as school size, with one other caveat to this. 

The second factor we see is transition from elementary to junior 
high school, and that is our next most important mission. The tran- 
sition of 9th graders out of junior high, we believe, need a special 
focus there. I am happy to report that so far this year we are hav- 
ing tremendous results also in that respect. So it is a little bit of 
a convoluted answer. I think you are certainly on as far as the need 
to focus on 9th grade and reduce school size. 

Senator Bingaman. I do think these transition points where you 
take a student who has been going to one school and move them 
across town, or blocks away, and tell them to show up somewhere 
else, I think that is where some of the problem of kids leaving 
school and losing interest and feeling disconnected, I think that is 
where it occurs. 

We have got some people in the audience who want to speak up. 
Let me call on them just for short statements, if they would, and 
conclude the hearing. Yes, sir? 

Mr. Liston. My name is Dr. Earl Liston, and I teach at Dona 
Ana Branch Community College. I heard several comments made 
about the teenage pregnancy problem we have in New Mexico. And 
right now I am working quite a bit with a program, this is directed 
at trying to prevent dropouts of pregnant teenagers. And right now 
in New Mexico we have approximately 38 or 41, I believe it is, high 
schools participating in this program, with approximately 700 girls. 
The figure changes every day. But I think we are — that it is a suc- 
cessful program. 

It is a controversial program because a lot of people say the 
minute we start providing day care and instructional classes for 
these kids, it encourages more to join the group. We are not finding 
that to be true, at least for the group that is headquartered in 
Socorro. I think we really need to think about that. For example, 
here in Las Cruces we have about 3300 high school girls, and right 
now, in these programs for parenting, we have about 90 girls. That 
is about 2 to 3 percent of our girls in Las Cruces in the programs. 
The percentage of pregnant girls we have in our high schools is 
much higher than that, because many do not participate in this 
program. 

I think that is a big group of kids. We are talking nearly 700 
that we can possibly stop from dropping out. In my college classes, 
I have a lot of these girls who did drop out, and they are now in 
their early 1920s, and they are coming back after getting their 
GEDs at community college. And if you come to our graduations 
you will see more kids in gowns graduating from GEDs than we 
do have AAs. So it is an encouraging thing to see happening, with 
them coming back and then they end up taking classes. 

I am teaching a nursing division, and many of those now want 
to become nurses, but they are 20-, 21-year-old people who have 
one, two or even sometimes three children in elementary school, 
meaning they had these children at 13, 14 and 15. I was talking 
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to some 13-year-old mothers the other day. So we are seeing that 
is a burgeoning problem. There is not a school administrator in 
here who does not know what that is about. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much for your comment. I 
will take one more question and then I would like to conclude the 
hearing because these witnesses need to get back on the road to 
their distant parts of the State. 

Ms. Sanchez. My name is Alicia Sanchez. I am the director of the 
Southern New Mexico Collaborative. The first comment is about 
data. As long as we continue to collect data on an event level, we 
are collecting data only for data sake. That does not give us the in- 
formation that we need to create the appropriate programs and be 
able to give resources where they are needed. I would think, at the 
Congressional level, if we made some decisions about longitudinal 
studies as opposed to event studies, then we have data we can use 
for programs’ sake. So I think that is really important that we do 
tell the NCES that we need to get away from events and more into 
longitudinal studies. 

The second thing, we have heard a lot this morning about inter- 
connectedness, but the interconnectedness has been about institu- 
tions or maybe even individuals inside. I would like to just say 
there is an interconnectedness that relates to Latino kids in terms 
of their psyche, and when you look at Latino kids in schools today 
they are invisible. We are not in the text books. We are not in the 
magazines. The only thing you see about Latinos is we are in pris- 
ons, or gangs or whatever the case is. We need some help at the 
Congressional level to change the text books and push Hard Cope 
and Brace and all these other groups to begin to be multicultural 
so we are included in the books. 

One of the things our kids say now, because we are providing a 
lot of Latino literature. You mean there are Latinos that write 
books? And they are writing about things as simple as Mi Casita, 
and presenting ideas in another way that. Wow, this is exciting. So 
this is a really big thing, and we need to work on that. 

The last thing I want to say is Las Cruces school districts have, 
under the leadership of Mr. Davis and the school board, we now 
are going to have partnership with an action team that, together, 
we are going to begin to look at what are the barriers to success 
for students. We will provide strategic goals that the school board 
then can put into its own strategic plan. I think it is going to be 
exciting. That partnership will provide some lessons for other 
groups. 

Senator Bingaman. Very, very good. One person here who want- 
ed to speak. You are going to really be the final word. Go ahead. 

Ms. Hines. Maria Hines, and I am also with the ENLACE pro- 
gram. And I am one of the parents that are developing Family Cen- 
ters at Albuquerque High. And when you are talking about the way 
the children transfer from 8th grade to 9th grade, where we have 
been real successful is parents from the high school level are going 
down to the middle school and we are meeting with those parents. 
And then when we have met with 20 students, we follow 20 stu- 
dents from 8th grade to 9th grade. And it is the constant connec- 
tion that we have with them at the family center, not only with the 
parents there but the parents coming into the school. 
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The other thing I think you need to know is the family is very 
instrumental in really challenging our kids, also. We just had our 
PSAT tests, and we have a really low turnout of our kids taking 
that test. But through our efforts, through the parents getting out 
there and telling the kids they need to take this, it is really impor- 
tant. Their response was, I am not smart enough, I don’t have the 
funding, I can’t do it. So it is that encouragement that is needed. 
So this year, for the first time at Albuquerque High, we had 40 
kids. It was the highest turnout we had. We are encouraging our 
kids they can do it. 

Last, but not least, what we are trying to develop is a community 
within the school. Because I think we can develop a lot of pro- 
grams, but until we truly get our parents involved, I think we are 
going to continue to keep seeing the same issues. 

Senator Bingaman. Thank you very much. Thank you for that 
testimony. And let me thank all these witnesses. Again, I think all 
this is very useful to me in trying to understand the issues, trying 
to identify things we can try to do, to be supportive, out of Con- 
gress. I appreciate it. I think it has been a useful hearing, and we 
will undoubtedly have more of these in the future. This problem is 
not going away. I think it is getting somewhat better. I think the 
focus on this problem is very encouraging. I think that that is a 
major step forward, and so I appreciate all the attention to it. And 
again, I thank the witnesses for being here. 

[Additional material follows.] 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

Prepared Statement Kristin Meueer 

Good morning, I am Dr. Kristine Meurer, Director of the School Health Unit of 
the State Department of Education. It is a privilege for me to be here representing 
the State Department and State Board of Education at the invitation of Senator Jeff 
Bingaman. We look forward to providing testimony on the important topic of drop- 
out prevention to the Senate’s Health. Education and Pension Committee. 

State Superintendent of Public Instruction Michael Davis sends his greeting and 
an apology for being unable to attend this hearing. The State Board of Education 
is also meeting today in Santa Fe. 

We truly appreciate the work that Senator Bingaman does on behalf of New Mexi- 
cans. In particular, he has become a champion of many programs to improve public 
education and the educational outcomes of our children. 

A specific area of his attention and concern has been students who drop out of 
school before earning a diploma. He has been diligent in calling this concern to the 
attention of educators and the public, and has been a leader in seeking and securing 
resources to address the needs of students at risk of dropping out. 

The State Department of Education wishes to go on record in support of Senator 
Bingaman’s efforts to continue to fund the federal dropout program that he has been 
so instrumental in establishing. We hope that our testimony today will reinforce the 
fact that the concerted efforts of policy makers and educators can have a tremen- 
dous positive impact on school completion. 

The primary focus of my remarks will be to provide an overview of the status of 
the dropout problem in New Mexico. Those of you who are familiar with this topic 
are aware that there has historically been a good deal of confusion and frustration 
in understanding and interpreting dropout statistics due to the wide variety of 
methods that were used to collect, compute and report this data. To remedy this 
problem, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has attempted during 
the past two decades to establish and get all states to agree to adopt a standard 
methodology to report dropout data. New Mexico adopted the NCES standards and 
definitions in 1992-93, and is one of 37 states currently using this methodology to 
report results. This standardization ensures the reliability and consistency of New 
Mexico dropout data for the past decade. 

The method used by New Mexico to report statistics is called an “event” rate. This 
statistic represents the students who drop out of school during a specific school year 
(and don’t re-enroll) without completing a high school program. This measure pro- 
vides important information on an annual basis of how effective we have been in 
keeping students in school. 

So how has New Mexico fared in this past decade using NCES dropout standards? 
As you can see from our table, our dropout rate in 1992-93 was 8.0%. Over the next 
two nears it climbed to 3.7%. Senator Bingaman and state policy makers expressed 
great concern about this increasing trend and challenged educators to better address 
the needs of students at risk of leaving school prematurely. 

As a result of this public attention and their own concerns about increasing drop- 
out rates, educators began to focus more intently on solutions to this problem. Many 
schools and districts developed and implemented strategies to identify and intervene 
with students at risk of dropping out, and to attract dropouts back into their pro- 
grams. At the same time, the Mate Board of Education and the State Legislature 
collaborated on a proposal to add an “at risk” factor to the public school funding 
formula to increase district resources to support intervention programs. 

State law established the at-risk factor in 1997-98, and schools used this resource 
to expand existing programs and establish new programs. The increased attention, 
focus and resources are working. New Mexico’s dropout rate has been steadily de- 
clining since 1994-95. The reductions have been significant, as you can see from this 
table Today, it is my privilege to release for the first time the statewide dropout 
rate for the 2000-2001 school year. The dropout rate is 5.3%. This is the lowest 
dropout rate since New Mexico began reporting dropout rates in 1977-1973. The 
2000-200 complete dropout report with data on the performance of all schools and 
districts in the state will be released in December 2002. 

As significant as the percentage reduction has been since 1994-95, the actual 
numbers have even more impact. The 1994-95 rate of 8.7% represents 7,792 stu- 
dents who dropped out that year. The 5.3% rate for 2000-2001. represents 5,095 stu- 
dents. In other words. New Mexico educators have been successful in developing 
strategies and programs to keep 2,697 students in school that would have been 
dropouts just 7 years ago! 
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The NCES also uses US census data to report “status” dropout rates which meas- 
ure young adults ages 18-24 who are not currently enrolled in school and who have 
not received a high school diploma or GED. This statistic has also improved signifi- 
cantly in New Mexico since 1994-96, (78.8%) compared to 83% in 1998-2000. While 
this is still slightly below the national completion rate of 85.7%, New Mexico now 
out performs our neighboring states of Colorado (81.6%), Texas (79.4%) and Arizona 
(73.5%) in high school completion rates. 

Schools have also made considerable progress in reducing the dropout rates for 
ethnic populations with historically high dropout rates. The dropout rate for Native 
Americans in 2000-2001 is 5.9%, a reduction from 8.6% in 1994-95. Schools have 
also had success in impacting the area where dropout rates have always been the 
highest in New Mexico, Hispanic students. The rate for these students has fallen 
from 10.9% in 1994-95 to 6.7% in 2000-2001. 

This is extremely good news and cause for congratulations to the New Mexico 
educators who have been instrumental in this turnaround. But there is still a great 
deal of work to be done to ensure that all students complete a high school program 
and have the opportunity to pursue a career or further education options of their 
choice. 

1 hope you will have the opportunity today to hear directly from some of the prac- 
titioners responsible for these positive statistical trends. While policy makers and 
state and district administrators can help create the climate for successful dropout 
prevention programs, it is the dedication of those who work in the “trenches,” that 
keep kids in school. Credit should also be given to those thousands of “at-risk” stu- 
dents who have overcome challenges and persevered to complete their high school 
education. 

Before concluding my remarks, I would like to spend a few minutes reviewing the 
current priorities of the State Board and State Department of Education in address- 
ing the needs of high-risk students. 

The State Board continues to place great emphasis on early literacy as a primary 
strategy in ensuring success in any student’s mid school and high school rears. The 
Board is committed to the goal of having all students reading at grade level by 
grade 3. 

Funds made available to the state under the “Reading First” program of “No 
Child Left Behind” (the federal reauthorization of ESEA) will provide our state with 
over $8 million dollars this year to support literacy in grades K-3. We are proud 
that we are among the first 10 states to be approved by the U.S. Department of 
Education for this program due to the quality of our application, and we are con- 
fident that research-based approaches to literacy will help us reach our grade 3 
goal. 

The State Board has also placed a priority on student completion by including rec- 
ommendations for high school reform in its 2003 legislative package. The Board is 
highly supportive of changes in law, regulation and practice that will give greater 
flexibility, to schools in designing programs to meet the diverse needs of their stu- 
dents. This will allow schools to better align coursework and graduation require- 
ments to post high school pathways selected by students. 

The Board is also proposing programs that will provide more stability and consist- 
ency when students wish to get concurrent high school and college credit by taking 
a course at a local post secondary school. In addition the board is proposing a “mid- 
dle college” pilot that will allow students to work on both a high school diploma and 
an associates (2 year) degree in a compressed period of time. 

The Board is also looking for opportunities for students to earn credit through 
high quality virtual schooling options. 

I would also like to briefly mention a dropout prevention program that is cur- 
rently being piloted through a partnership between the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the Department of Health. Senators Bingaman and Domenici have been 
instrumental in providing federal funding for this pilot. I have been personally in- 
volved in both the development and implementation of this program, and am highly 
optimistic that this will prove successful. 

The dropout prevention pilot project’s name is PASS- Positive Assistance for Stu- 
dent Success. For the next two years three high Schools in New Mexico- Cuba, 
Belen and Espanola Valley High Schools are each receiving $183,000 to participate 
in the pilot project. 

The pilot project is providing direct support to 9th grade students who are strug- 
gling with grades, attendance or personal issues, which make them more likely to 
drop out of school. The goal of the program is to provide support to students and 
their families early in their high school education so that they are less likely to see 
dropping-out of school as their only option. Struggling students are referred to case 
managers who work with the student, their family and the school community to 
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identify problems and create positive solutions to help the student succeed. The ease 
managers also help students and families find other in-school and community serv- 
ices that will support them. The funds are also being used to develop support serv- 
ices in such tutoring, mentoring, and mental health counseling for at-risk students. 

The coordinator of the PASS program, Nissa Patterson, is here today. She pro- 
vides on-going technical assistance and training to the pilot schools and the case 
managers. 

In summary, we have accomplished a great deal, but there is still much work to 
be done to ensure that all students complete high school. I will be glad to respond 
to questions or to obtain any additional information requested by the committee. 
Thank you again for the opportunity to present this testimony on behalf of the State 
Board and State Department of Education. 

Prepared Statement of Karen Sanchez-Griego, 

ENLACE “ENgaging LAtino Communities for Education” is a regional and State- 
wide collaborative for the purpose of leveraging educational impacts for success 
among Hispanic Youth. 

ENLACE in New Mexico is a movement embraced by the community to strength- 
en a collaborative effort to affect our educational pipeline. 

45% of Hispanic students in the state of New Mexico do not graduate from High 
School therefore not affording them the opportunity to obtain a higher education. 

50% of Hispanic students on New Mexico Higher Education campuses do not re- 
ceive their degrees. 

1. New Mexico received W.K. Kellogg Foundation Funding in the amount of 4.9 
Million dollars for 4 years to address Hispanic Higher Education. 

2. 125 institutions applied for the initial planning grant, with 30 of the 125 re- 
ceived planning funds based on this proposal. New Mexico was one of the 30 to re- 
ceive $100,000 for the planning phase. 

4. The planning monies were to be used to determine barriers to educational suc- 
cess create and establish well-designed programs that would assist Hispanic stu- 
dents in the state of New Mexico to graduate from High School and go on to college. 
All programs address the (K-16) pipeline. 

5. Programs were developed with the partners in our Community. Parents, fami- 
lies, business, non-profit organizations, community grass-roots groups, students, pro- 
fessors, teachers, educational institutions, administrators, and New Mexico charity 
groups. (This recognizes that education is everyone’s business). 

6. Out of the 30 states, which received a planning grant, only 7 states were given 
implementation grants. New Mexico was chosen as one of the 7 states. 

7. There are 4 grants in New Mexico, one in the Southern part of state Las 
Cruces, Northern part, Santa Fe, Espanola, etc., and Central New Mexico, Albu- 
querque, as well as an overall state grant, which encompasses all of New Mexico. 

8. Our goals are to make systemic changes in our educational systems that are 
positive and productive for Hispanic students. 

9. We are also looking at National Policy changes in reference to Hispanic stu- 
dents and the future of their education. 

In the creation of this statewide collaborative model our goal was to have a strong 
impact statewide, and this is currently being done. We have seen significant poten- 
tial for the future in terms of making history in statewide educational development 
with others. It took several leaders from across our state with higher education 
leading the charge to have a dialogue to work towards programs that are best for 
Hispanics in our state kindergarten through college, and do this with limited fund- 
ing. 

Together we are sharing limited resources, which would maximize our efforts to 
impact our youth. Our collaborative efforts have already began the process in creat- 
ing change not only locally and regionally in New Mexico, but at State and National 
levels as well. We through ENLACE are caring for the “WHOLE CHILD” in walking 
the talk of Hispanic cultural ways, values and including families as part of the edu- 
cational structure of institutions. 

Our focus and collaboration statewide deals with: 1. K-16 education, policy analy- 
sis revision and reform; 2. Leadership development at student, family, community, 
and institutional levels; 3. Enhance statewide effectiveness of communication and 
dissemination throughout the K-16 pipeline focused on sharing and refining “best 
practices”; and 4. Close coordination of process and outcome evaluation on three lev- 
els (cluster statewide, local projects) to improve educational outcomes for all New 
Mexico Hispanics. 

New Mexico is the only statewide collaboration nationwide and was chosen due 
to our states vision and thinking outside the box. Many Hispanic children and fami- 
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lies would not have access to ENLACE, via funding without great people in our 
state who had a vision. 

Statewide all projects have three distinct, yet interlocking programs to reach our 
goals and fall in line with President Bush’s Executive order 13230, in the develop- 
ment of an advisory Commission on Educational Excellence for Hispanic Americans, 
to address such concerns. The development of ENLACE came before the Presidents 
Executive Order. 

Programs to reach our Goals and assist in a positive effect on Hispanic dropouts in 
our state are being accomplished via the following components. 

FAMILY & COMMUNITY EDUCATION 

Education Access Rooms (EAR’s) are being utilized as extensions to our local 
schools in local community centers, where students receive much needed credits. 
Education Access Rooms use distance-learning resources, tutors, and parent involve- 
ment. We target 9th and 10th grade students at risk of dropping out these centers 
work closely with these students’ families, 

FAMILY CENTERS 

Family Centers are currently located at three high schools and we are in the proc- 
ess of development of these centers at each high school across the state. These cen- 
ters were the brainchild of Grass-roots community activists Maria Hines and Chris- 
tina Chavez-Apodaca. They provide a multitude of services, but mostly they em- 
power families in the schools surrounding community to Have a voice in the edu- 
cation of their children, at the same time as providing a unique place where families 
can come and share there concerns about our schools, one-on-one with other par- 
ents. The Family Centers also have a strong relationship with bringing students 
who have dropped out back to school. Parents receive lists of students who are con- 
sidered dropouts from the principal and/or are not attending classes, these parents 
then go door to door within the community speaking to students and parents on 
these lists asking them why their student are not in school and how they can assist 
in getting the students back to school. Our parents call these “knock and talks.” A 
significant number of students who have dropped out have returned back to school 
because of these effort. Parent Universities are helping parents become strong advo- 
cates and coaches for their children. 


RETENTION 

ENLACE has a variety of retention components within the grant and the reten- 
tion efforts steam from K-16. Our students have mentors at all levels, support on 
campuses through course development such as; Chicano Studies classes, outside 
course work at the neighboring community centers, one-on-one support to assist 
with professors, financial aide, and leadership to assist in tackling the bureaucratic 
systems. 

In order to address the needs of Hispanic students throughout our educational 
pipeline, we have targeted key points of the educational systems to intervene and 
assist students. Beginning in the middle schools, mentors are provided for at-risk 
students. In the high schools. Family Centers/Parent Universities will assist the 
schools and families to connect to better serve students. Chicano Studies courses 
and Latino literature at all ENLACE target high schools will provide culturally rel- 
evant teaching and empower Hispanic students to excel in their studies. AVIDS 
courses have also been added. At out institutions of higher education throughout the 
state Early Warning Intervention systems are in place to assist incoming freshman 
maneuver through the educational system and succeed. 

A very unique component in which university students participate in mentoring 
“at risk” middle school students provides one-on-one relationship building, provides 
a supportive environment for students to obtain academic success, make a unique 
connection, encourage leadership, and provides support for these students to stay 
in school. 

Over 1500 students from across New Mexico have received support from ENLACE. 

HISPANIC TEACHER PIPLINE 

As we know the success of student retention greatly depends on good teaching and 
teachers. Therefore we have developed the Hispanic 'Teacher Pipeline to increase the 
Teacher pool in New Mexico and provide opportunities within the pipeline for His- 
panics young and old to obtain a higher decree in the field of teaching. 
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PATHWAYS TO TEACHING 

In an effort to ensure that our teacher population reflects the cultural wealth and 
diversity of New Mexico, Hispanic students will be exposed to teaching as a career 
as early as elementary school and on through college. The Pathways to Teaching 
program will encourage local Hispanic students to pursue teaching by providing 
them with shadowing experiences, workshops, and scholarship assistance. Addition- 
ally, Educational Assistants are encouraged to finish their teaching decrees to re- 
turn to and work in New Mexico. 


EVALUATION 

As we know in order to make systemic changes for Hispanics in the state of New 
Mexico we need to have data both qualitative and quantitative that show how the 
effects of the ENLACE movement are in creating better more productive citizens in 
the state of New Mexico. This is a strong component, and these results will be 
shared with the main stakeholders in New Mexico as we progress to right for legis- 
lative and national policy issues for Hispanics in our state as well as in the nation. 

Given the mission of promoting greater access to higher education, retention and 
graduation from higher educational institutions for Latino/Hispanic youth, ENLACE 
is organized to address policy at the institutional, local, state and federal levels. To 
achieve this, the ENLACE initiative identifies the institutional practices of barriers 
that interfere with student recruitment achievement, retention, and graduation. In 
addition, we are addressing local school district policies that can facilitate the goals 
of the ENLACE initiative. We are working with local partnerships as catalysts for 
surfacing and informing state policymakers as then grapple with budget and policy 
priorities. We are informing state policymakers at the state level, where much of 
the education policies are generated. The collective lessons learned from the 13 
ENLACE sites Nationwide will be instrumental as the initiate collaborates with 
other national entities to inform both the reauthorization of the Higher Education 
Act as it relates to unique and specific needs of Latino/Hispanic students) and the 
implementation of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA). We are 
providing services and support to students within the (K-16) educational system. 
ENLACE is the first initiative with a national impact and will have documented re- 
sults about how to support the educational success of Latino/Hispanic students na- 
tionwide. 

This nation is in a crisis in reference to Hispanic/Latino education, and it has a 
direct impact on our future economic health. Therefore financial and legislative sup- 
port nationally is greatly needed to sustain the efforts ENLACE has made in retain- 
ing dropout students and moving them on to higher education. We applaud the Kel- 
logg Foundation for their initiative to address dropout’s retention and access to 
higher education for Latino youth. We look forward to work with the Federal Gov- 
ernment to increase educational access for Latinos. 

Prepared Statement of McClellan Hall 

The National Indian Youth Leadership Project is a non-profit, youth development 
organization that has been working with young people for nearly 20 years. Our work 
is based on a coherent set of principles and beliefs about how young people can de- 
velop their skills and competencies to become capable individuals. Although we have 
been funded by various federal and state agencies to do “prevention”, whether it is 
specifically targeted toward alcohol, tobacco and other drugs, dropout or other per- 
ceived deficits, our programs all include the basic components of outdoor adventure, 
service and service-learning, blended with a strong cultural awareness component. 
Our approaches, although they are primarily targeted to Native American youth, 
have been used with mixed populations in various venues and have been successful 
in building resiliency, self-confidence and self-efficacy. 

In 2002, NIYLP was recognized by the Center for Substance Abuse Prevention 
(Rockville, Md) with the Exemplary Program Award for our Project Venture ap- 
proach. PV is typical of all NIYLP programs in our approach to prevention. We 
never call our programs “prevention programs” and we don’t directly talk about the 
topic we are working to prevent. Project Venture focuses on positive alternative ac- 
tivities, which engage young people in meaningful roles in community, encourage 
participants to stretch beyond self-imposed limitations and develop skills which will 
foster resiliency. Our evaluation data places us among the top four or five programs 
in a recent national cross-site evaluation study conducted by CSAP. In addition, we 
were found to be the most effective program, of all those serving Native American 
populations. As a result of our national recognition, we now have nearly 20 replica- 
tion sites across the United States. These programs are funded by a variety of 
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sources, but are intended to adapt the principles of our model in various tribal and 
mixed populations of youth, in Hawaii, Alaska, North Carolina, Montana, Idaho, Ar- 
izona and New Mexico. As mane as 10 new sites may be starting up in 2003. 

The schools are the most obvious places where we have been able to access popu- 
lations of young people to recruit for our programs. Alternative school programs, 
public, tribal and Bureau of Indian Affairs schools, as well as other programs also 
offer accessibility to numbers of young people. However, we recognize that large 
numbers of disaffected young people leave school before graduation, for many of the 
same reasons that are cited for involvement in Alcohol, tobacco and other drug 
abuse. In our experience, going back nearly 20 years, a number of factors influence 
the relationships that young people, particularly those from so-called minority 
groups, have with the schools. The following questions are relevant: Are the school 
administrators friendly towards the particular cultural group? Is the school system 
parent-friendly? Are there subtle messages that discourage or exclude certain 
groups? Does the school system embrace the culture of the community? Are there 
members of the cultural group represented in the school staff makeup? Are there 
opportunities for experiential learning? Does the school have any accommodations 
to different learning styles? What are the attitudes of the administration toward 
youth culture, in general? These are just a few of the factors that may impact the 
dropout rate. In Native American communities, which have the highest drop out 
rates in New Mexico, as yell as nationally. We have noticed some trends and can 
offer some recommendations and strategies that will increase the probability that 
our youth will complete high school. Three things schools can do immediately to 
alter the dropout rate: 


SERVICE-LEAHNING 

In our approach to drop out prevention, we encourage schools to be more student 
and community-friendly. Offering alternative approaches, such as service-learning is 
one way to extend the boundaries of the classroom to include the community. 
Partnering with Community-based Organizations shows respect and makes a state- 
ment about the commitment of the school to the community. Student-driven 
projects, where community needs are researched, assessed and projects planned 
with extensive student input are a proven effective way to engage young people in 
issues that are meaningful to them and get them to invest themselves in their com- 
munity. Youth voice should not be seen as optional or irrelevant. Quality service- 
learning opportunities have strong connections to the academic curriculum and can 
support the culture of the community. Intergenerational projects, which link youth 
and elders have great potential for authentic learning opportunities, as well as 
building connections to the culture and community. Conversely, alienation is seen 
as a major factor in youth violence, vandalism and general apathy in our commu- 
nities. 


QUALITY AFTER-SCHOOL PROGRAMS 

One trend that we have observed is that the schools have increasingly become 
more like the prison industry, even adopting some of the same vocabulary. Pres- 
sures to raise standardized test scores has eliminated many of the little things that 
schools can do to make young people more comfortable. Economic realities have 
eliminated many of the courses (arts, music and others) that young people used to 
enjoy as electives. Other extracurricular activities have been limited or curtailed 
due to budget constraints. Budget cuts often limit the transportation options, which 
impact after school possibilities. In rural areas, many communities simply can’t af- 
ford to run extra busses. Many teachers are overworked and underappreciated and 
often can’t take on one more program. However, the after school programs are often 
the only time teachers and students in need of help can find the time to try alter- 
native approaches and have more one-on-one opportunities. The daily routine for 
most teachers does not allow individual attention. 

A quality after school program could make the difference between success and 
failure. In many cases the perception is that students are blamed for the failures 
of the school system and teachers assume a punitive attitude towards so-called mi- 
nority group students. This is especially evident where Native youth, who come to 
school speaking a language other than English, are perceived to be holding the 
school back, in terms of test scores, reading levels, etc. 

ADVENTURE PROGRAMMING/RECONNECTING WITH THE NATURAL WORLD 

Among other things, our programs have been very successful, in what evaluators 
call “school-bonding”, which includes improved attendance, reduced disciplinary inci- 
dents, improved grades and increased involvement in school-related activities. In 
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our experience, young people have a different perception of school when they have 
shared experiences with teachers outside the classroom walls. The natural world 
provides a context for activities that challenge young people to stretch beyond self 
imposed limitations. Dialo^e with young people, where adults help young people 
draw meaning from experience, enhances learning opportunities and helps both 
teachers and students realize that serious learning often takes place outside of 
school. Respect for the environment is difficult to develop indoors. The holistic ap- 
proach reaches young people in ways that are not possible in a classroom. 

CONCEPTUAL FOUNDATIONS OF OUR APPROACHES 

Programs must be holistic, incorporating physical, cognitive, psychosocial and 
spiritual development; Experiential, learning by doing; Structured risk and chal- 
lenge; Connected to the natural world; Student/youth centered; Developmentally ap- 
propriate scope and sequence of activities; Culturally relevant; Focus on building life 
skills and relationships; and High coherence and intensity of interventions. 

RESEARCH FINDINGS 

Project Venture consistently reduces overall risk levels for program youth com- 
pared to non-program peers (American Drug and Alcohol Survey). 

Program youth demonstrate greater degree of internal locus of control and sense 
of empowerment that comparison group at all ages, at twice the rate for high school 
age group. (Locus of Control Scale for Youth). 

High school program youth show significant reduction in past 30 day alcohol use, 
in feelings of depression and in aggressive behavior when compared to nonprogram 
youth. (Strategies for Success survey). 

Middle school program youth score more favorably that comparison peers in areas 
of depression, aggressive behavior and in perception of harm caused by alcohol, to- 
bacco and other drugs. (Strategies for Success survey). 

Project Venture recognized as one of top four prevention programs and top pro- 
gram of all serving Native American youth in national cross-site evaluation study 
of over 80 CSAP-funded programs. 2002 US Dept, of Health and Human Services. 

The following is a summary of major findings from an extensive national cross- 
site evaluation study conducted by the Center for Substance Abuse Prevention, com- 
pleted in 2002, by Dr. Fred Springer, of EMT Associates. 

As youth age, levels of risk and protection shift considerably. The findings on risk, 
protection and substance abuse and the age of youth reveals a consistent pattern. 
As youth move through the adolescent years there is a steady movement from the 
protective to the risk conditions in most of the external and internal factors. The 
movement is greater in family bonding, school bonding and peer attitudes-those fac- 
tors that refer to the social environments to which youth are building attachments 
as they mature. In my assessment, this means that as young people move through 
the adolescent years, family and school become less influential and the peer group 
becomes stronger. This presents a challenge to schools to be aware that they need 
to do more to attract and bond with young people. However, the trend with schools 
seems to be to toughen policies and become less flexible at this critical juncture. 

Gender plays an important role in risk, protection, and substance use. The data 
suggest that conditions in the neighborhood have a greater influence on substance 
use in males than in females, while the relationships between all the internal risk 
and protection factors and substance use are substantially stronger for females than 
for males. This finding may help us understand why more males than females seem 
to be dropping out of school. Young men need to be bonding with positive influences 
at this critical age, yet most of the accessible role models seem negative (media, 
music, etc.). 

Connectedness protect against substance use. Positive behavioral outcomes among 
youth reflect a tight interweaving of external and internal protective factors. Con- 
nectedness to family and school forms the core of this protection. Meaningful in- 
volvement is key to connectedness. When the external environments of family and 
school offer youth involvement that is challenging, provides recognition, and is re- 
warding, these environments serve as powerful protective factors against substance 
use and will increase the likelihood of staying in school. 

The peer environment is critically linked to substance use. Youth whose peers do 
not use substances tend not to use substances themselves. Youth whose peers dis- 
approve of substance use also report less use of substances. Because peer relation- 
ships are strongly associated with the family, school, and community environments 
in which youth reside, positive changes in those external environments can effect 
the peer environment and impact individual substance use. This obviously goes be- 
yond programs such as DARE, that have no evidence of meaningful lasting impact. 
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The schools have to welcome young people and provide a nurturing environment. 
In reality, youth perceive schools to be increasingly rigid and inflexible. The envi- 
ronment in many schools is perceived to be more like prison. 

Broadening the range of protective influences in the external environments in- 
creases protection against substance use. Efforts to strengthen families (by encour- 
aging communication, appropriate supervision, and positive norm setting) and to 
strengthen schools as caring communities (to improve school bonding) increase the 
protection of youth against substance use and increase the likelihood of staving in 
school. 

In our conversations with Dr. Springer, the most important factor he found in his 
extensive analysis of prevention programs was the concept of “connectedness”. This 
seems to be the single factor that comes through in reading the study. The efforts 
that were successful in preventing alcohol, substance abuse, dropout, etc. had the 
concept of connectedness in common. 

McClellan Hall is the Founder and Executive Director of the National Indian 
Youth Leadership Project, a Gallup-based national non-profit established in 1986. 
Mr. Hall is of Cherokee descent, with roots in both North Carolina and Oklahoma. 
He has devoted nearly 30 years to serving Native American and other youth, as a 
teacher, counselor, principal of two tribal schools and a consultant. He is the recipi- 
ent of the Kurt Hahn Award, from the Association for Experiential Education 
(named for the founder of Outward Bound and the United World College program), 
the Spirit of Crazy Horse Award (from the Black Hills Institute and Augustana Col- 
lege) and other awards. Mr. Hall is a graduate of the University of Washington’s 
Native Teacher Education Program and holds a Masters Degree from Arizona State 
University. 


Prepared Statement of Stan Rounds 

When it comes to drop out statistics in Hobbs, the numbers speak for themselves. 
The percentage of kids who dropped out of Hobbs High School before graduation 
dipped from 3.4 percent in 1995-96 to 1 percent in 2001-2002. 

That compares to the statewide average of 6 percent. 

During that same time span, the percentage of children who entered a Hobbs kin- 
dergarten class and graduated 12 years later jumped to from 45.3 percent to 87 per- 
cent. 

But putting a face on the numbers might be the easier approach. 

So that’s why I’ll start with Jake Loflin. 

Last year at this time Jake was a Hobbs ninth-grader headed for trouble — in 
school and out. A drug user who had anger issues and was a discipline problem, 
Jake faced long-term suspension and was on the brink of leaving school for good. 
However, he also had the option of enrolling in the Hobbs School District’s TARS 
program, a bootcamp style class that’s a combination of calisthenics, crew cuts and 
tough love. 

After spending 16 weeks in the program that requires students to curb both their 
attitude and temper, Laughlin — with other spit-and-polished classmates in uni- 
form — marched to the front of the Hobbs School Board room last Tuesday night and 
collected his TARS diploma. 

His mom and plenty of other proud parents attended a ceremony that had more 
than one person reaching for their Kleenex. 

Hobbs Mayor Bobby Wallach showed up too. To give Jake a heroism award for 
helping save the lives of an El Paso family whose boat flipped over at Brantley Lake 
this summer. 

“I don’t think he would have had the forethought to strap on a lifejacket and jump 
in and help those people if it weren’t for TARS — for the discipline he learned there,” 
Jake’s mom said. 

Instead of being at risk of dropping out of school, Jake is now making A’s and 
B’s and has his sights set on college. 

Then there’s Natalie Rios. 

Only 17, Natalie easily could have become part of the 68 percent of teen-age 
mothers nationally who fail to complete high school. 

Instead, she enrolled last year in a newly formed Teen Parenting class at Hobbs 
High School and learned how to care for her son, now 2 years old. The class featured 
a teacher who made home visits and a curriculum that covered everything from the 
ABCs of giving birth to courtroom tactics for securing child support payments. 

Along the way, Natalie and other pregnant students who are sometimes shunned 
by classmates picked up some important lessons about self-esteem. 
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“When you have a baby and you’re young, people seem to look at you like you 
have less respect for yourself,” Natalie told the local newspaper. “But I don’t feel 
that way in this class. In here, everybody’s equal. Everybody’s accepted.” 

While we’re certainly not thrilled about the rising epidemic of teenage pregnancy, 
we choose not to bury our head in the sand about a national epidemic. Recognizing 
that our students must deal with emotional issues while also struggling to do their 
math homework, classes like Teen Parenting help them through a difficult stage in 
life without passing judgment. 

To be honest, however, not everybody is pleased with the innovative programs of- 
fered by Hobbs Schools. 

If you asked the 39-year-old mother who this summer became the first person 
found guilty of violating the compulsory school attendance law, she probably 
wouldn’t be too happy with us. 

But her four children are in school today, thanks largely to an aggressive attend- 
ance policy that saw Hobbs hire four truancy prevention specialists. 

Charged with going to the homes of students with chronic absences, truancy offi- 
cers — two of them bilingual — provided one-on-one contact to parents who often times 
are too intimidated to visit their children’s schools. Working with a combination of 
agencies including juvenile probation. Children Youth and Family and the judicial 
system, we learned that parents are often as frustrated about how to keep their kids 
in school as we are. 

Providing a united front helps. 

So much so that absence rates at all levels was reduced by almost half in the first 
year of the truancy program’s existence. 

In the rare case of parents who refuse to take responsibility for getting their chil- 
dren to school, the long-arm of the law is a last resort. 

And the guilty verdict rendered by a judge — the 39-year-old mom I mentioned ear- 
lier avoided jail time but was fined — got the woman’s attention as well as other par- 
ents in the community whom we’ve decided to hold responsible for their children’s 
behavior. 

Here’s another face for you. 

Michael Ware was only 17 when he graduated from HHS two years ago but al- 
ready had 42 college credits when he enrolled at Colorado State University a couple 
months later. Ware took advantage of an Advanced Placement program that other 
school districts in the state are now emulating. 

While Michael was clearly never at risk of dropping out of school, here’s what 
makes our AP program so innovative: It snags more than overachievers in its aca- 
demic net. 

More than 40 percent of students from Hobbs — a largely blue-collar town that now 
has a 51 percent majority of Hispanic students — took at least one AP or pre-AP 
class last year. Our goal is to exceed 70 percent. 

“For a public school taking all kids as they come, 40 percent is by far the highest 
of any school in New Mexico and it’s comparable to the very best AP programs in 
the country,” AP New Mexico director Pat Cleaveland said recently. 

The AP program attracts an abundance of students to its classes because it offers 
financial reward: Make a 3, 4 or 5 on your AP exam and you get earn a paycheck 
as well as college credits. Get high enough scores and you take home a $2,000 com- 
puter. 

In addition, teachers whose students do well on AP exams get a bonus. 

Suddenly, being smart is fashionable at Hobbs High School and teachers who pro- 
vide tutoring before and after school to motivate students have more than a feeling 
of self-satisfaction to show for their efforts. 

But AP classes aren’t limited to the high school. Pre-AP curriculum in the junior 
high and Core Knowledge, a “cultural literacy” curriculum at the elementary school, 
means our students will be even better prepared for the tough classes when they 
encounter them. 

Our research also shows that thematic instruction embodied by Core improves the 
learning and test scores of bilingual kids. 

By choosing to set the bar higher, Hobbs has succeeded in raising the academic 
standards for all students — even those who don’t enroll in AP classes when they ar- 
rive at the high school. Nonetheless, those students have also benefited by having 
teachers who’ve undergone the specialized AP training or Core Knowledge training 
all instructors receive. 

Of course, not all kids go the AP route. 

Plenty of students are enrolled in vocational programs that take advantage of 
nearby New Mexico Junior College. 

More than 100 students get on a bus each day at Hobbs High School and ride 
to a college campus where they are in enrolled in classes like auto mechanics or cos- 
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metology. Computer assisted drafting or metal working are also examples of skill 
they can learn on equipment purchased by the Hobbs Schools system. 

Or students can stay put at the high school and grow geraniums in the horti- 
culture program. They can go to a barn to groom pigs or learn how to judge sheep 
in a FFA program that consistently has winners in national high school competition. 

Or they can take advantage of newly outfitted technology labs — a $250,000 facility 
that opened this semester at the high school or a $300,000 lab at the middle school. 

It’s no secret that conducting experiments in a simulated wind tunnel or being 
the director of their own, digital movie appeals to students who aren’t “pen-and-pen- 
cil” learners. And it’s no secret that continually updating technology labs is what 
it takes to make the high school relevant to today’s students. 

Hobbs voters recently passed a bond issue which will keep our schools current 
with this century’s technological revolution — the equivalent to the previous century’s 
industrial revolution. 

In addition to cutting edge computers, the high school offers a career technological 
education plan that turns out students with skills that allow them to get an entry 
level job anywhere in the business world upon graduation. 

Back in the classroom, curriculum is annually reviewed by a committee of stu- 
dents, teachers and parents and updated each year to reflect the changing times. 
Courses like Afro-American Studies and Latin American Studies give minorities a 
chance to learn about their own cultures while Anglos have the chance to explore 
something beyond the traditional coursework. 

It’s a simple fact of life, however, that some kids don’t feel comfortable in a stand- 
ard classroom. 

Recognizing that non-traditional students are those most at risk of dropping out, 
Hobbs schools offers a number of individually-tailored education plans. 

They include an alternative school where students work at their own pace. 

“These aren’t bad kids,” former Assistant Superintendent Bruce Hardison said. 
“They are kids that we were losing — kids that had special needs, kids who had chil- 
dren of their own or problems at home. Some students just aren’t going to fit into 
a big school setting where they are part of a student body with 1,600 or more stu- 
dents.” 

Enrollment at the Alternate School has increased from about 25 students a decade 
ago to more than 110 now. In addition, we’ve increased the teaching staff from two 
to ten and doubled classroom space while eliminating the stigma associated with Al- 
ternate School. 

Night school has also increased its enrollment at roughly the same pace. Offered 
four nights a week in two, four-hour sessions, the classes give students who’ve fallen 
behind on credits a chance to catch up and graduate on time. Night school com- 
plements an aggressive summer school program that gives students the same oppor- 
tunity. 

In addition, a variety of five work-study programs give students a chance to earn 
money — sometimes necessary to support a household — while also earning school 
credit. And the fact that Hobbs High School closed it campus in 1993 — meaning that 
hundreds of students weren’t making a run for the “Taco Bell border” at lunchtime 
each day — also helped. Some kids never returned from lunch while others came 
back charged up and distracted from the education process. 

Offering fast-food vendors on campus along with the more traditional school 
lunches gives students a chance to socialize but also kept them focused on school — 
their 8:30 — 3:30 job. 

There’s no one reason that we can point to that accounts for a drop out rate that 
has been on the decline for seven years running now. 

Instead, we’ve incorporated a mosaic of programs to make school relevant while 
raising the bar of education for today’s learners. Learners who include everybody 
from unwed mothers to teens who are capable of saving lives but might need some 
direction. Each student matters to us. 

The common factor in all of our programs is a realization that the world is chang- 
ing. And our classes and curriculum must do likewise. 

Prepared Statement of Ron Haugen 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide information to the Senate Health Edu- 
cation and Pension Committee regarding dropout prevention programs that are cur- 
rently in operation or needed in the Gadsden Independent School District. The pro- 
grams that we have are currently focused on the upper elementary, middle school 
and high school students due to the urgency in improving the academic skill level 
of these students to enhance their future opportunities for success. The Gadsden 
Independent School District has implemented the following: 
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The Desert Pride Academy Alternative School that consists of a credit recovery 
program for off grade level students who are behind and long term student discipli- 
nary placement in grades 9-12 both of which are currently supported by District 
operational funds. 

The Title 1 Reading/Math Labs are academic support classes for incoming 9th 
grade students who are at-risk for becoming drop-outs. In lieu of retaining students 
in the 8th grade, the district has placed entering students in a 9th grade program 
focused on reading and mathematics instruction. These students have scored in the 
bottom quartile overtime on the state’s norm-referenced test. These laboratory 
courses are supported by Title 1 funds. 

I believe that the long term strategy for drop-out prevention in border commu- 
nities lies in having the ability to work with children prior to their official entry 
into a public school system, such as the Gadsden Independent School District and 
not in re-mediating students late in their educational career. I propose that monies 
be focused on early childhood literacy programs for three and four year olds. This 
is needed in a district such as Gadsden that has a low socio-economic base, and 
where 85% of the students enter into kindergarten as monolingual Spanish speak- 
ers. The District has found that these students enter Kindergarten two to three 
years behind their peers. The monies needed for this type of literacy program would 
provide the necessary developmental opportunities that are prevalent in commu- 
nities that have a higher socioeconomic status. Equity of opportunity could be 
achieved by access to this type of structure that would allow the children in the 
Gadsden District to acquire English language skills leading to earlier proficiency. 
To equalize the playing field, I believe it is imperative that districts such as ours 
be afforded the resources and opportunity to provide early literacy programs for our 
three and four year olds. 

Our most current experience in this school district with resources and opportuni- 
ties for drop-out prevention was a pilot partnership with New Mexico State Univer- 
sity and funded by the U.S. Department of Education entitled The Drop-out Preven- 
tion Demonstration Program. This pilot allowed us to work with students in grades 
6-9 that were at-risk of dropping out. This was also a literacy program for older stu- 
dents that focused on improving literacy skills by providing in-school and after- 
school services. After one year of funding the U.S. Department of Education did not 
fund this project even though an application was submitted for three additional 
years. The weaknesses in the application indicated that the program focused on lit- 
eracy skills and not drop-out prevention. I strongly disagree with their assumptions 
that literacy is not the underlying factor that leads to students dropping out. As a 
District and a community of educators we believe that this is the primary cause that 
leads students to the point of making a decision to leave school. A dropout situation 
is generally not created by a single incident but more often by a series of incidences 
most of which are related to years and years of frustration and lack of success on 
the part of the student. The lack of literacy skills to function effectively and com- 
petitively with their peers is important early in a student’s education. I believe we 
could have made a difference in the middle years of school had this project been 
funded. 

I believe that a funding structure is needed to support early literacy and strug- 
gling reader programs that will address No Child Left Behind. Reading is a fun- 
damental right for all people in this country. 

Thank-you for the opportunity to express the needs of the Gadsden Independent 
School District. 


Prepared Statement of Everette Hill 

ABSTRACT 

To prevent youth at-risk from dropping out of school, educators and service pro- 
viders must utilize a system of integrated service delivery, a network of partner- 
ships involving community, business and parental involvement, and systems of as- 
sessment that can accurately, and continually, evaluate youths’ achievement, needs, 
and support systems. These elements will effectively make the educational experi- 
ence relevant to youth, their families, and their future coals and needs. In New 
Mexico, a model program (Project Succeed) has implemented these strategies with 
practical results. 

There is a significant amount of research available that outlines the challenges 
individuals, communities and municipalities face when youth discontinue their sec- 
ondary education prematurely. All told, young men and women who drop out of 
school cost the country substantial amounts of money during their lifetimes in lost 
revenue, unrealized taxes, and the increased burden placed on public resources and 
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programs. It seems quite obvious that to rectify these issues. We must do something 
about the phenomenon of school dropouts. But what? 

Before we begin a discussion about dropout prevention and the efficacy of certain 
elements, we must first acknowledge that there are many strategies, concepts, and 
programs that, over the years, have been very effective. For example, there is a sig- 
nificant amount of research indicating that keeping class sizes small, arranging 
classrooms to enhance the environmental learning experience, creating support 
structures outside of the classroom, increased individualized attention/instruction, 
and utilizing experiential learning activities are all effective strategies when at- 
tempting to engage youth at-risk, and compel them to stay in school. Similarly, one 
can point to many programs that have utilized the aforementioned strategies, and 
added some other critical elements, to produce effective dropout prevention pro- 
gramming. An example of this is the Project Succeed Program. 

Project Succeed is a school-based dropout prevention and school-to-work program 
that incorporates additional elements into the educational environment including 
job placement, work readiness training, incentives and rewards, case management 
and counseling, professional development schedules for staff, and community service 
learning projects for students. Conceptually, this approach is used to bridge the gap 
between what educational elements that youth at-risk deem relevant in the real 
world and what needs to be taught to make the educational experience more per- 
sonal and utilitarian. We have seen that these types of approaches can be highly 
successful; Project Succeed has been touted as a model program for youth at-risk, 
and has enjoyed a greater than 88% retention rate of its’ students since its’ incep- 
tion in 1986. 

So, if the aforementioned is true, that we already have concepts, strategies, and 
model programs that have been proven to defeat the spectre of school dropouts, then 
why do we still have to contend with the very troubling and socially expensive pros- 
pect that nearly one out of every 20 high school students will dropout of high school? 

It is my assertion that among the myriad of reasons why youth at-risk continue 
to dropout of school is that: 1) the assessment process is much too linear and my- 
opic, 2) the aftercare or follow-up regimen, when there is one, is restricted in scope 
and limited in duration, and 3) systems of integrated service delivery, often utilized 
by community based organizations and health and human service agencies, have not 
always found their way into school systems within the framework of a partnership. 

ASSESSMENT 

As eye continue to strive toward developing programs that are effective in reduc- 
ing the number of dropouts we have annually, we must begin to redefine what as- 
sessment means to our youth at-risk and our programs. Assessment likely exists in 
many, if not all, of the dropout prevention programs in the state of New Mexico. 
Regardless, it is not whether assessment exists but rather how assessment tools, in- 
formation cleaned from the assessment process, and the manner in which assess- 
ment is performed that determines how effective the process will be. 

Often times, the assessment process can be much too linear and myopic to be ef- 
fective. For example, many professionals contend that haying the “right” assessment 
tool that yields the “correct” course of action is the most important detail when it 
comes to assessment. However, the assessment tools should be chosen for their abil- 
ity to extract meaningful information from those being assessed, even if it requires 
a non-traditional approach, or more than one instrument to yet the information 
needed to be helpful. Although there are many relevant assessment tools and inven- 
tories when working with potential dropouts (TABS tests, NCFAS, CFARS, etc), 
often the greatest assessment “tool” any program has is the professional performing 
the assessment. A well-trained professional, armed with no more than a blank sheet 
of paper, can do a wonderful job of initially assessing for a young persons condition, 
home-life, support systems, educational status, interests, career goals, and employ- 
ment status, amongst other things. Using a “blank-sheet” approach to assessment 
not only deconstructs the linear, and oft times tedious process of assessment, it al- 
lows for a more cyclical approach to the activity. 

Youth at-risk need to experience success in achieving milestones in the continuous 
improvement of their situation, and providers need to be able to continually assess 
for their chancing needs at each plateau. Using an approach such as the “blank- 
sheet”, in conjunction with standard assessment tools, is the kind of strategy that 
might help get professionals out of the linear process of conducting assessments, 
and overcome the myopia that can often be experienced when a specific assessment 
leads to an unambiguous set of challenges that directly correlates with an explicit 
strategy for remediation. 
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after-care/follow-up 

In my experience, after-care, or follow-up planning has probably been the most 
important, yet under-developed concept when working with youth at risk of drop- 
ping out. The idea of after-care is monumentally important because this is the proc- 
ess when at-risk youth who have benefited from programmatic services must now 
muster the courage to use their newfound skills and abilities within their systems, 
or spheres of influence. Many times, there are external pressures, or internal embat- 
tlements, that preclude youth from utilizing new skills. Within a comprehensive 
after-care plan, service professionals maintain contact with youth often enough to 
know when such difficulties arise, and these service professionals would then be in 
a position to provide assistance and facilitate a successful completion. 

For example, a young person who has recently acquired the ability to utilize li- 
brary resources and its’ myriad technologies must be able to continually access those 
resources, augment his/her skill set, and have an opportunity to display his/her tal- 
ents or make mistakes in an environment that safeguards that particular kind of 
vulnerability and provides for a positive learning experience. Youth who have 
gained a certain rapport with staff of a program sometimes need to return, albeit 
briefly to the forum that encouraged growth and exploration, with the individuals 
who provided the initial support system. 

So many times, if there is a plan for after-care, it is either not defined in its’ ele- 
ments and outcomes, or it is of such short duration that it renders itself ineffective. 
In a best-case scenario, all dropout prevention programs would have an after-care 
or follow-up plan that was actively engaged, making adjustments to the plan of care, 
until each student involved with the program graduated from high school. 

SYSTEMS OF INTEGRATED SERVICE DELIVERY 

Many schools, community-based organizations, and health and human service 
agencies utilize a system of integrated service delivery; however, it is rare for any 
of these entities to have a communal and equal partnership when it comes to their 
interaction. For many, the school cannot be “all things to all people”, but I believe 
that the schoolhouse is one of the most significant places in our communities every 
day. 

The onus is not, and should not be, solely on the schools and its’ educators to rec- 
tify the dropout problem. The problem is much larger than any one school district, 
agency or individual. But the schools do have an undeniable role to play in the ame- 
lioration of the phenomenon due to the simple fact that all American children are 
expected to attend school from the time they are four or five until they are seven- 
teen or eighteen. Most Americans spend nearly a quarter of their lives in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, so the importance of our schools should surprise no one. 

I would assert that an effectual change in the status of our dropouts will occur 
when schools begin to create partnerships where all of the stakeholders have owner- 
ship in tie education process, and subscribe to a school-linked integrated services 
approach. 

By definition, integrated services are “the coordinated delivery of health, edu- 
cation, prevention and social services designed to improve the quality of life for indi- 
viduals and their families” (North Central Regional Educational Laboratory.) These 
services can include counseling, job placement, literacy remediation, case manage- 
ment, health care, mental health services, parenting and parental involvement, and 
mentoring, to name a few. 

The Center for the Future of Children (1992) states: 

“In a school-linked approach to integrating services for children, (a) services are 
provided to children and their families through a collaboration among schools, 
bealthcare providers, and social service agencies: (b) the schools are among the cen- 
tral participants in planning and governing the collaborative effort: and (c) the serv- 
ices are provided at, or are coordinated by personnel located at, the school or a site 
near the school. Most often, the school-linked approach requires agencies that typi- 
cally provide health and social services off the school site to move some of their staff 
and; or services to the school. Although school personnel are actively — involved in 
identifying children who need services, they are not typically the actual providers 
of the services” (p.7) 

Using a system of integrated service, linked with the school system through a 
partnership that stresses mutual ownership, a sharing of resources, seamless deliv- 
ery of service both on site and off, is an approach that gives all of the stakeholders 
involved in youth at-risk education an opportunity to effect change within the sys- 
tem. In this way, keeping our young people from dropping out of school truly be- 
comes a communal effort, where everyone is responsible for our rung people’s edu- 
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cation and everyone is responsible for sustaining the collaborative efforts of effective 
projects. 
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SENATE HEAI-TH, EDUCAI ION, AJST) PENSION COMIvnTTEE RFPOUT 

Submitted by 
BEVERLY AV'ERITT 
ESPANOLA valley HIGH SCHOOL 
November 1, 2002 

The high dropout rate among high school students is a national, state, auu loGai 
problem. La.‘;t week’s New Mexican ptinted aiiarticle entitled “NJvl. on Top of Most 
Stupid List” which put New Mexico's raakiiie for the dropout rate at timuber 40. 

Espahola Valley High School’s riropout rate has been as high as 18% in the jLst 
few years, was slightly above 12% for both tire 1999-2000 and the 2000-2001 school 
years, and slightly below i Ol'a last year. The New Mexico State Departinent of 
Education requires a dropout rate of not more than 7% to 'oe considered “meeting 
standards” in hi.gli school ratiugs, 

Uue to Our continuously high dropout rate at Espafiola Valley High ScliooL tie 
local school board appointed a “Stay in School Blue Ribbon Task Force” during the 
200 1 -2002 school year. This committee was assigned the task of gathering data and 
conducting necessary research in an attempt to identify the underlying issues rclaledho 
our high dropout rate. Tlie task force was to then use this data to Lnake recommendaHons 
based on their findings that might help reduce iEb dropciut rate. The Blue Ribbon Task 
Force consisted of teachers, atimhiistrators, parents, students, and comniimity members 
(including local and state police, Los AJamos National Laboratory' employees, Northesm 
New Mexico Community' College employees, business owners, and representatives from 
Senator Bingaman’s ofifice), 

One of the activities of the Task Force was to interview Kitli mid school aadhigS. 
school students, as well as students who had "dropped out.” Tlie Task Force found that 
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iricre were almost ?.s many masons given: by students ibr dropping out as there were 
dropouts. Some of those reasons were: 

• CIaa.se.-; were too hard 

• Classes were too easy and students became bored 

» Pregnancy 

• Student's need auii'dr desire to work 

• Studeuls nnssed too much school for various reasons 

• Students failed courses, did not make iliem up in summer school, and got looffai 
behind in credits to gadualu with their class 

» Not enough parcattU support 

• Students feit that no orie really cared whether they succeeded or dropped out 
.A recurring theme cm.Cngthc student’s reasons was Crat they didn’t feel tliore were 
enough .idtilts at the high school that knew them or cared about tliern. 

Several members of the J'ask Force had heard of a “Crcdentialing Program” beiip run 
at Rio Rancho High School. Members visited liio Rancho far a day, learniiig ail they 
could about thi.s program and biingiag back as much information as possible. LJsing|this 
proerani as a basis, the first reconimendation to the board was: 

1 . Create a .student support program in which teachers, administrators and 
coitnseiora are assigned up to 18 studeuts to inentor, advi.se and support. 

A committee of nigh school teachers and pareats, with student input and .support 
along with personnel support and grants from the L.ANL Foundation, 'nas been work^jg 
on the desi gn n f a somcwuial similar program for HVHS. The program has been narged 
“Team Up — EAUS” and was put i.nio efi'ect on Monday (October 28). A copy of thit 
"Team L'p BVHS” Program overview' is attached. 

The main goals of this program are: 

• Improve communicatioa with parents througli scheduled Vi hour indiv'idua] 
appointments to be conducted twice- yearly 

• Build teams and team spirit in order to raise the graduntioa rate 

• Infbnn parents, and encourage students 

We hope to make parents feel more welcome at the scHdoI, help them become qiore 
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luvoived in taejj duld ;! educstion, keep tliesn more informed oi; sclicoi acti'v'ities. 
imprers upon liiem ths importance of indent attendance, {jive them testing mfonpat^n 
and results, review graduation requirements, hdp them select raetiiods to help foeir 
sfirdent catch up on credits, etc. Wc also envision the students now ha-vding an adult at the 
school who is their mentor, as well as .a learn of students who can help them succeed A 
packet containing the questionnaires to be used to obtain student infomiatioa, a sample 
IcsROTi plan, the sUrdcTibparent .appointment scheduling form, and othcT infonaatioa will 
be made available attha hearing on Friday. 

A complete copy or the. Blue Ribbon Task Force findings and recommendaliitras 
will bdso be made available a! the hearing. 

Espahola Valley H.gh School also applied for, arid received, cue of three grants 
jioraThe State Department of Education, to be mn tlircugl; the New Ms.xico Department 
of Health This is a two -year grant which is tc target benvesri 3C and 50 freshmen wlho 
are dstennrr.ed to be “at risk” of dropping out of high school. 

Tire grant calls for the hiring oi a Case Manager, who will not only work with 
these students but also their parents, 'fhe ease manager will schedule appoictinents with 
the students and parents, make home visits when necessary, bring in outside ageo,cie$ tc 
wort with the families if it is believed necessary, and do everything in tlieir power to help 
make these students sucoessial. This program v.iJl go hand-in-hand with the Team UTp 
Program, giving additioiiaJ support to 9'** graders, where foe majority of the dropouta 
occur'. The ca.se manager has been hired and began on Monday (October 23). 

A third program implemented this ysar is the A\TD Program. AVID is an 
acromm for Advancetneiit Via Indivddual Detennination. A team made up of seven 
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facuiiy members, eijurisL-lors, andadminisIraTors nttended a week-long AVID training in 
San Diego tiiis past suinracT. IncoraLag fi-eshmen students, aiong with tljeir parents, *v6a-e 
thee conlacled, the program was explained, and ilie students were intert'iewed, A toM of 
23 freshmen students were selected to participate in the program. Targeted students were 
those whose parents iiad aot attended coDege but the student s had tire potential to 
succeed with grade point a-verages of 2 0 to i 5, were coasidcred higir-ri.sk .students, hut 
studeiib who were rvilling (o try something new to prepare them lor college. 

Etuiing class trine, students are laugiit a variety of techniques in order to .mnlfe 
there taerc successful students. These techniques include notc-takmg, asking questitos, 
sitting up straight in class and sitring in die front of the cinsaroom. The students also 
work with tutors who are taught to a.sk questions of the students, aot just give tlicrn 
answers. In addition,, there are gue.sr speakers and presenters who work with the class to 
provide ihem witii vaiuacie Entbrmafioti that cati be used for cia 5 se.s now' or can give 
students thoughts for the future. 

Fareuts are expected to be involved with the .students in many ways, .such as 
asking questions of theu- students at home, meehng with the student’s teachers an a 
reg'jlar basi.s, helping in the classroom or even doing public relations to help the program 
grow for rhe future. A’vTD w'as selected as a program for the school on ‘he basis of fts 
success starting in California and spreading to 23 ether states and 1 5 foreign countries. 

The success rale for AVID students who finish college is ^ 3 %. 

Another initiative that is Just beginning but which will continue within the school 
ibr the next several years is the New Mexico Initiative on School-wide Positive Behavior 
Support. We were one of twenty-three schools statewide to be selected to paiticipat® in 
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Taining to clvinge the waj, schc'dij look at behavior. The idea is to nutjix ajid re’-vail 
positive behavior rather than focusing on tie jisgitive. The research behind this shotvs 
that suspending and punishing students does not work and chance needs to happen. A 
team of people from the school, irxludmg one grandparent'Btiardiaii participated in tjie 
first of several trainings. Tiie team has a coach workmg with it imd the coach participates 
in additional iirunings. Through die trainings, the team will learn positive altemativeiE and 
interventions versus the typical exclusionary and punishing .snluticns. 

The above are four of the nenw programs being iinp'smeated at Espanoia Valley 
High School diinng the 2D02-2003 school year. One (AVID) started at die begiaoing of 
tiie year, two of them (Team Up and PASS — Positive Assistance foj Students- the ]Vew 
Mexico TTepartmeal o.f Health Grant) have only begun tliis week, and the New Mexico 
Initiative oa Positive Behavior Supjxirt has not yet begun. The first staff in-servicc otu 
PASS will be held on Friday, November 1. 

Wo sre putting much hme, effort, money, and faith into these programs with .the 
hope that we will be able to decrease the dropout rate and increase the graduation miE. 

Ai this point, only time will tell. 

Supporting Documents include; 

1- Blue Ptibbon Task Force Report 

2- Team Up — EVIIS, Overview & Fonns 

3. New Mexico Deparriaent of Health Grant and Joint Powers Agreement 

4. AVID irdbrmation packet 

5. NM Initiative on School-wide Positive Behavior Support (PBS) general hrtbmiafioc 
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Team Up EVjas Program OvcrvHe^w 

* Team Up H\*HS is a project designed to piofnotc parentei ruvoivement; enlianec 
academic performancCj increase the graduation rate and build team spirit within the hij^i 
school. The implemcrnaiion dale tor this progTam is October of the current school 
year. 

■ A key factor in ir.hiatijig this program is research coiiducled b>' the BJuc Ribbon Stay iia 
School Task Force during the 200 ] -2002 school year. As par: of ibc study, students wfto 
had droppe^d out of school were interviewed b)'' task force members. A lecumng theme 
amoofr the students was that they didn’t feel there were enoagii adults at the high schodl 
who knew ihcm or ca.red about them. One goal of the J earn Up prognuii is iD increasi. 
the araduation rate by creating teams of students led by teacher^ administrators and 
cDunselors w-ho would work alongside parents and community voiunieers to iiiitke eanh 
student feel valued and welcomed. 

• Hach teacher, adniinistrator and counselor wnli be assigned a group nf approximately 1 S 
students. The team leaders ■wiil be responsible for overseemg tlicir student leams and 
meeting with them at least seven times a year. In addition to meeting with the sCudents 
on a leant basis, the ream leaders wdll also he responsible for setting up after hours 
appointments wiih parents ur guardians twice a year to review' trades, test scores, 
H;tendaiK&. and periormance in corjunciinTi wath graduation requiremenis. It will be tSf- 
job of the team leaders in taik with I>cth students and parents about navigating a 
successful high school career. Lesson plans wii) be prepared for each session wjth the 
Students, and guidelines for conducting the conferences with the parents will be given po 
theieam Icpiders so the)' will fee! w'e!l-prepafed To impleinenl the progrstn. 


• A Tt'.ajii Up coordinator will be hired to create a system of records for each studeitt 
including a CLirrent class schedule, copies of test scores, a parent infonnation form, a 
gradua:ion checklist and an up-to-dste transcript cf credits and uindcs. A Stiideni 
dfieclory will also be created listing the and names ot students with an uxplenation 
of the program. A directoA' wnll be niailcd to all parents of high school students so ev^rry' 
parent will know the name of his student's team leader and how' to contact him or herj 

• A secondary' goal of Team Up is to use the ream leader as a liason for student and paieni 
opportunities. An entering freshman whll have the same team leader for ali four yeara 
ihus allowing for a more long-lasting relationship, one in which rue leajn leader can 
esrablish close tics to both student and family. Developing and iiuituring this rslation^fp 
should create a pcsfrv'e high school experience for the students- 

■ Trie tv^'jee yearly pareni/'snidenl/ieain leader confcrcnce.s will also provide an opportumiiy 
for team leaders to inform parents about upcoming events such as testing for the CTDS, 
the NMHSCE or the A.CT. Conference times :axi also be used to notify parenis aboui 
important financial aid workshops or w'ays to enable their sfiidents to recover credits Or 
enhance their perfonTrance through concurrent enrollment with NNMCC or by cnroll&ig 
in acK-anced placement courses. 

• Team Up also envisjens team activities whichwill forge ties net only between the le^r. 
leaders and rfic students but amungtlie students as well. Planting a tree, improving the 
school facility or planning a family barbeque are ideas with which Team Up could ba 
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invoivff.d in imiur tti Josrer a sense of belor.gitJS to a Team which is then part i;f ihe I&rger 
school cavironment- 

• Tliough Team l.Ip cannot be counted &S a panacea for aJl that ails us, it can help ^o crsalc 
an environment which ■will foster confident, goaj-oriented students and satistied, ■wen- 
informed parents. 

Program Iruplementation, First Semuslfr 

Ochihef 28, 2002 

first tcajij n^eeting -with students 

• jee breaPe^r 

■ Explanation of program 10 students 

• Hand oat ianyards with K'/JiS Team L‘p inschption 

■ Create team namcs/slogans 

• Take photos for team poster 

• Fill out stucenr questionnaire 

• H^ive students take appointsncni forms home to parents 
November 4. 2O02 

Second tiiam rneecing with students 

• Explain graJualion lequiremerits 

• Focus on juniors and seniors 

• Idforn; students about ways to add credits (ninht school, summer ydmol, ccincurrent 
enrolliiiciii) 

• Collect appointment forms li om students 
.November 28, 19,20, 21 — aftfrruooDS and evenings 

• Conduct siudenifparfrnt conferences 

• Review fcldei's 

• txplRin gj-aduaiicn requirements 

• Discuss post graduation plans 

• Qbtnm student and parent feedback through surveys 

• Recruit Team Up vohinieers 
« 

Nowmber 22, 2002 - No school for the high school 
Ueceniber 2002 (date to be coiiJirmed) 

• rlave a celebration wjUi teams over the success of the iirst conterence (food ar.d bovciwge 
to be piovtded by The LANL Foandaiinn) 

[Whereupon, at 11:27 a.m., the committee was adjourned.] 


O 



